;^i  ’ Seven  years  after  IRA  mortar  attack,  Sinn  Fein  enters  Downing  Street 


CA  risk  worth  taking’ 
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Blair  says  choice 
is  violence  and 
despair  or  peace 


John  Muffln 

and  Ewen  BRacAsUIl 


A FEW  degrees 
more  accurate 
in  their  calc  „• 
lations,  and  an 
IRA  Active 
Service  Unit 
would  have 
claimed  the  terrorist  organi- 
sation's greatest  coup.  Down- 
ing Street  would  have  been 
devastated,  and  a good  pro- 
portion of  the  British  govern- 
ment with  it 

Seven  years  on,  the  Lish 
republican  movement  was 
back  in  the  heart  of  White- 
hall. An  entourage  looking  for 
all  the  world  like  seasoned 
statesmen  and  women 
strolled  up  to  the  world’s 
mast  famous  front  door, 
through  the  wrought  iron 
gates  Mrs  Thatcher  had 
erected  to  keep  out  IRA  bomb- 
ers before  they  devised  a mis- 
sile strategy. 

Gerry  Adams.  MP  for  West  i 
Belfast,  and  his  team  shared  | 
jokes  with  journalists  as  they 
went  They  were  at  the  citadel 
of  British  power  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Prime  Minister., 
and  this  was  history. 

The  volley  Mr  Adams  deliv- 
ered to  Tony  Blair  was  rather 
less  fearsome  than  the  last 
republican  missive  sent  to 
Downing  Street  He  told  the 
Prime  Minister  that  it  was 
time  for  Britain  to  quit  North- 
ern Ireland.  Politely  and 
firmly,  he  was  at  pains  to 
stress.  _ . . 

He  was  in  the  Cabinet 
Room  as  he  told  the  Prime 
Minister  this.  It  overlooks  the 
garden  where  the  IRA  mortar 
bomb  exploded  in  February 
1991  while  John  Major's  cabi- 
net discussed  the  Gulf  War. 
Two  more,  also  Qred  from  a 
Ford  Transit  in  Horseguards 
parade,  failed  to  ignite. 

Mr  Adams  was  the  first 
Sinn  Fein  leader  to  admire 
the  Downing  Street  decor 
since  Michael  Collins  in  19BL 
He  even  spotted  a portrait  of 
David  Lloyd  George,  the  IRA 
hit  man’s  opposite  number  76 
years  ago.  It  prompted  him  to 
tell  Mr  Blair  they  had  unfin- 
ished business. 

Out  of  the  view  of  the  cam- 
eras It  may  have  been,  but  Mr 
Adams  and  his  seven-strong 
team  were  each  extended  a 
handshake  as  business  com- 
menced. They  were  even  off- 
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Mr  Blair  told  Mr  Adams 
across  the  Cabinet  table: 
“This  is  a choice  of  history: 
violence  and  despair,  or  peace 
and  progress." 


Afterwards  Mr  Adams  said: 
“We.  had  a good  meeting  be- 
cause I think  we  engaged.  We 
faced  up  to  the  difficulties.  In 
many  ways  the  engagement 
could  be  described  as  a mo- 
ment in  history. 

“We  certainly  had  the  op- 
portunity to  put  our  view  that 
all  the  hurt  and  grief  and  div- 
ision which  ha«  coma  from 
British  involvement  in  our  af- 
fairs has  to  aid.  That  will  ob- 
viously mean  toeing  up  to  the 
future  with  some  resilience 
and  with  the  determination  to 
make  a now  history. 

“I  think  it’s  clear  that  all  of 
us  in  this  process  have  to  take 
a isKs  for  peace.” 

The  Prime  Minister  after- 
wards explained  why  the 
mpptmg  took  {dace.  He  said: 
“What  I think  is  worth  doing 
is  taking  risks,  even  with 
people  who  in  prior  times 
have  been  engaged  in  activity 
we  have  all  condemned. 

“It?s  important  to  take 
those  risks  to  give  us  that, 
chance.  I know  it's  difficult 
for  people  when  they  see  Sinn 
Fein  coming  Into  Number  10 
Downing  Street-  But  they 
have  signed  up  to  the  Mitchell 
Principles.  They  are  part  of 
this  process.  They  have  got  to 
be  treated  like  other  parties 
in  the  process.” 

It  was  a day  long  antici- 
pated. Unionists  had  always 
been  unhappy  about  Mr 
Blair's  invitation  to  the  IRA’s 
political  wing  to  pop  along  for 
tea  and  a chat  They  were  apo- 
plectic yesterday,  an  escape 
across  the  Irish  Sea  the  previ- 
ous night  threatening  to  cast 
a pall  over  proceedings. 

Mr  Adams  was  never  going 
to  criticise  a republican  pris- 
oner for  escaping  from  the 
Maze.  He  tried  it  himself 
when  an  internee  there,  and 
received,  an  18-month  sen- 
tence for  his  efforts.  But  he 
went  four  words  too  tor  in  ap- 
pealing to  his  ..  own 
constituency. 

He  told  Irish  radio:  “While 
there  are  prisoners,  there  will 
be  prisoners  who  try  to  es- 
cape. I tried  it  myself.  Liam 
Averill  succeeded  where  I did 
not.  Good  luck  to  him." 

There  was  another  Jolt  for 
Mr  Adams  at  the  door  of  No 
10.  Rita  Regtorick,  mother  of 
Stephen  Restorick.  the  soldier 
shot  dead  by  IRA  in  Bess- 
brook  in  February,  presented 
him  with  a Christmas  card. 
She  bore  no  bitterness,  but 
wanted  to  know  if  he  was  sin- 1 
cere  about  peace.  On  the  front 
of  her  card  was  a photograph 
of  her  boy,  aged  24  when  he 
was  assassinated. 

Inside.  Mr  Blair  dominated 
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Quotes  of  the  day 

“This  is 
a choice 
of  history: 
violence  and 
despair,  or 
peace  and 
progress’ 

Tony  Blair 

‘I  think  it’s  clear 
that  all  of  us 
in  this  process 
have  to  take 
risks  for  peace’ 

Gerry  Adams 


Gerry  Adams  and  Martin  McGnJnness  leaving  Number  10  yesterday,  the  first  Sinn  Fein  delegation  to  Downing  Street  since  1921  photograph:  gswy  penny 


for  the  Government  Mr  Ad- 
ams and  Martin  McGuinness, 
MP  for  Mid-Ulster,  were  the 
most  vocal  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
contingent  They  deny  they 
are  members  of  the  IRA's 
Army  Council.  One  ot  their 
colleagues  yesterday.  Martin 
Ferris,  from  Kerry,  is  also 
said  to  be  on  the  seven-mem- 
ber ruling  body. 

They  spoke  about  a British 
apology  for  Bloody  Sunday, 
when  14  unarmed  Catholics 
were  shot  dead  at  an  anti-in- 
ternment parade  in  London- 
derry in  January  1972.  Dr 
Mowlam  is  promising  a res- 
ponse on  that  shortly. 

They  also  discussed  pro- 
gress at  the  peace  talks.  Sinn 
Fein  underlined  its  frustra- 
tion at  the  Ulster  Unionists, 
who  it  believes  are  trying  to 
frustrate  the  process. 


Sinn  Fein’s  moment  to  bask  I 
in  the  media  spotlight  came  ; 
as  they  were  ushered  back  on  I 
to  the  street.  They  were 
pleased  with  the  meeting,  and  j 
the  Prime  Minister  remained  I 
optimistic  of  a settlement  for 
Northern  Ireland’s  problems 
by  the  May  deadline.  Mr  Ad- 
ams even  answered  questions 
I in  Gaelic  as  the  delegation 
stood  framed  by  the  Downing  i 
Street  Christmas  tree. 

Unionist  demonstrators 
booed  the  Sinn  Fein  entou- 
rage as  they  made  their  way 
i back  to  the  Thatcher  gates. 

I And  then  they  clambered  Into 
purple  people  carriers,  the 
transformation  to  statesmen 
and  women  complete. 

Sketch,  page  2;  Loader 
Comment,  page  12;  Dacca 
AitkcflhMd,  page  13 
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Gossiping  First  Lady  shown  the  door 


jadnra  Coles  in  New  York 

NEW  YORK’S  192-year- 
old  University  men’s 
chib  would  not  seem 
out  of  place  on  Fall  Mali.  A 
forbidding  tower  of  dark 
brick  cm  54th  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  tt  is  obsessed 
by  tradition  and  only  ad- 
mitted women  in  1987 
under  the  threat  of  law 
suits.  ' , . 

But  yesterday  the  club 
took  its  revenge  on  the 
modernisers,  asking  Hilla- 
ry Clinton,  the  First  Lady, 
to  leave  the  premises*  imme- 


diately. Her  faux  *pas? 
Gossiping- 

Mrs  Clinton,  in  town  for  a 
fundraiser,  had  given  a 
speech  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  agreed  to  meet  a 
friend,  gossip  columnist 
Cindy  Adams,  for  a brief 
drink  at  the  club. 

Ms  Adams  duly  presented 
Mrs  Clinton  with  a bottle  of 
her  new  perfume,  GossipL 
But  as  the  First  Lady  gave 
herself  a short  squirt,  a 
waiter,  who  had  been  ob- 
serving silently,  promptly 
appeared  and  asked  her  to 
desist. 

“He  stood  over  us,"  said 


Ms  Adams.  “Hillary  and  I 
■were  side  by  side,  sank 
deep  Into  the  coach,  and  in 
a thundering  voice  he 
bellowed:  ‘This  is  not  per- 
mitted- We  have  rules  here. 
We  will  not  tolerate  this’/’ 
The  shocked  Ms  Adams 
said  she  managed  to  croak: 
“But  this  is  Mrs  Clinton!” 
The  waiter  then 
apparently  told  the  women 
their  behaviour  was  “unac- 
ceptable’’ and  demanded 
they  leave  the  .premises 
immediately. 

Ms  Adams  said  they 
scooped  up  their  shopping 
bags  and  '.Tike  scared  rab- 


Finance 


bits  scurried  out”  into  the 
New  York  sleet. 

The  University  Club 
refused  to  comment  yester- 
day. saying  only  that  they 

were  looking  for  the  waiter 
responsible.  They  also 
pointed  out  that  Ms  Adams 
had  broken  club  rules  by 
using  her  mobile  telephone. 

“Understand,”  retorted 
Ms  Adams,  “this  is  a club 
where  an  elderly  person 
passed  out  during  one 
Thanksgiving  dinner  and 
four  waiters  carried  the 
person  out  in  a chair  while 
all  but  one  at  the  table  car- 
ried on  eating.” 
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Freelance  writing  can  be 
creative,  fulfilling  and  a lot  of 
fun,  with  excellent  money  to  be 
made  as  well.  What’s  more, 
anyone  can  become  a writer. 
No  special  qualifications  or 
experience  are  required. 

Tbe  market  for  writers  is  huge. 
In  Britain  alone  there  are 
around  1.000  daily,  Sunday  and 
weekly  papers,  and  more  than 
8.000  magazines.  Many  of  the 
stories  and  articles  that  they 
publish  are  supplied  by  free- 
lances. Then  there  are  books, 
theatre,  films,  TV,  radio... 
With  such  demand,  there’s 
always  room  for  new  writers. 
But,  as  Mr.  E.  H.  Metcalfe, 
principal  of  Britain's  leading 
writing  school  The  Writers 
Bureau,  explains,  ‘If  you  want 
to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  seeing 
yoor  work  in  pint,  one  thing  you 
must  have  is  proper  training.' 
The  Writers  Bureau  runs  a 
comprehensive  correspondence 
course  covering  every  aspect  of 


by  NICK  DAW5 

fiction  and  non-fiction  writing. , 
The  140,000  word  course  is 
wrinen  by  professional  writers 
and  has  been  acclaimed  by 
experts. 

Students  receive  one-to-one 
guidance  from  tutors,  all  work- ! 
ing  writers  themselves.  From : 
the  start  they  are  shown  how  to 
produce  saleable  work.  ‘At  toe 
Bureau  our  philosophy  is  quite 
simple’  says  Mr.  Metcalfe.  ‘We . 
will  do  everything  in  our  power  I 
to  help  students  become 
publish^  writers.1 

The  course  comes  on  fifteen 
days’  free  trial.  In  addition,  toe 
Bureau  offers  a remarkable 
money -back  guarantee  - if  you 
haven’t  earned  your  tuition 
fees  from  published  writing 
within  one  month  of 
completing  toe  course,  your 
money  will  be  refunded  in  full. 

So,  would  you  like  to  be  a 
writer?  Why  not  start  now  - 
ring  our  free  enquiry  line  or 
post  toe  coupon  today! 


rc„A£  0800  856  2008  AE127 
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Why  not  be  a writer? 

Firsi-dass  home-study  coarse  get*  you  a flying  si  an.  Gam  while  you  I 
learn.  Expert  tutors,  personal  gUKtaacc,  help  to  sell  your  writing  and 
much  mote!  It's  idea]  for  begmners.  Details  free.  No  cost.  No  obligation.  I 
Mail  the  coupon  or  call . 1 
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Adams  wishes  good  luck  to  IRA  escaper 


On  with  the 


dress,  over 


the  border 


They 
were  all 
soon  on 
first 
name 


JohnMulfin 

on  the  Maze 
escapee  who 
defied  the  odds 


THEY  were  lifting 
their  glasses  In  west 
Belfast  lost  night. 
The  toast:  Liam 
Averill,  32.  who  had 
just  entered  republican  folk- 
lore with  one  oT  the  most  dar- 
ing escapes  in  prison  history. 

AverilL  one  oF  the  IRA’s 
hard  men.  had  merged  with 
147  prisoners'  wives,  girl- 
friends  and  children,  dressed 
asa  woman. 

He  was  known  as  a man  for 
scams.  The  prison  authorities 
once  took  pity  on  him  when 
be  told  them  his  mother  was 
at  He  had  a whale  of  a time 
that  afternoon  at  his  sister's 
wedding. 

The  function  in  Garvagh, 
Co  Londonderry,  was  just 
yards  from  where  he  bad 
gunned  down  two  Protestants 
and  severely  injured  a third 
man  in  a sectarian  attack. 
The  brutal  nature  of  the  mur- 
ders exacerbated  Unionist 
outrage  yesterday  after  Gerry 
Adams  said:  “Liam  Averill 
succeeded  where  I did  not. 
Good  luck  to  him." 

Alan  Smith.  40,  who  had 
quit  the  Ulster  Defence  Regi- 
ment was  chatting  to  John 
McLoy.  28,  on  a spring  eve- 
ning in  April.  1994.  Each  was 
sitting  in  his  own  car.  parked 
side  by  side.  The  men  were 
riddled  with  30  bullets. 

Averill  was  jailed  at  Belfast 
crown  court  in  December. 
1995,  and  was  given  two  life  I 
sentences  for  murder  and  an- : 
other  lengthy  jail  term  Tor  the 
attempted  killing. 

Prances  Smith,  mother  of  i 
Alan,  said  yesterday:  “He 
should  never  be  allowed  to . 
see  daylight  again." 

Averill.  who  was  feeing  at 
least  another  15  years  in  jail, 
was  involved  in  an  escape  bid 
in  March.  A tunnel  was  dis- 
covered by  chance,  snaking 
dose  to  the  perimeter  wall 
from  one  of  the  republican  H- 
blocks  at  the  Maze.  As  many 
as  93  IRA  men  might  have  es- 
caped. dwarfing  the  1983 
break-out  when  38  got  dear. 

Averill  is  said  to  be  a hard- 
liner, sceptical  of  Sinn  Fein's 
peace  strategy.  He  is  thought 
to  be  single  and  has  - no 
children. 

Seven  of  the  eight  H-blocks 
in  the  Maze,  10  miles  south- 
west of  Belfast,  are  still  in 
use,  housing  about  600  para- 
military prisoners.  There  are 
1200  prison  officers,  whose 
morale  is  said  to  be  at  its  low- 
est ebb  ever. 

Each  H-block  has  its  own 
Christmas  party,  held  in  the 


terms, 
but  what 
they  said 
hardly 
mattered 
— only 
the 
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Rita  Restorick  holding  a picture  ofber  soldier  son  killed  by  the  IRA  and  her  card  for  Gerry  Adams  photograph- ftona  hanson 


THE  Sinn  Fein  delegation 
sped  past  the  demonstra- 
tions (raying  fascists  and 
fenians,  kept  apart  by  morose 
policemen),  through  the 
wrought  iron  gates,  and  into 
Downing  Street 
They  paused  briefly  outside 
Number  10,  and  Rita  Restor- 
ick, whose  son  Stephen  was 
the  last  British  soldier  to  be 
killed  by  the  ERA,  gave  Gerry 
Adams  a Christmas  card.  It 
bad  a dove  of  peace  on  the 
front  and  a photograph  of  her 
two  sons  inside.  It  was  a poi- 
gnant moment  and  a pro  like 
Mr  Adams  had  enough  nous  to 
accept  the  card. 

The  door  opened  and  the 
Irish  went  inside.  In  the  ante- 
room, we  were  told  later,  they 
saw  portraits  of  Lloyd  George, 
Balfour  and  Gladstone,  all 
once  mired  in  Irish  politics. 

‘It's  unusual  to  put  all  your 
favourites  on  the  same  wait" 


mused  Adams.  One  thing  I’ve 
noticedaboutsummxtmeet- 
ings  is  that  the  participants 
are  nervous,  and  tend  to  make 
silly,  pointless  jokes  like  that 
Out  on  the  pavement  there 
were  two  dozen  camera  crews 
and  a hundred  or  so  reporters. 
Some,  from  what  used  to  be 
known  as  the  Tory  press,  tried 
to  persuade  Mrs  Restorick  to 
denounce  Adams  and  the 
talks.Butshe  was  too  cool  and 
composed  for  any  of  that 
“Do  you  want  revenge 
against  the  people  who  shot 
your  son?"  they  demanded. 
"No"  she  said. 

“Do  you  think  that  the 
people  who  support  murder 
and  who  wQl  not  condemn  It 
should  be  invited  into  the 
headquarters  of  British  de- 
mocracy?” they  insisted. 

"If  anything  can  help  to  stop 
fee  killing,  to  keep  the  talks 
going,  to  find  a compromise, 


then  If  s worth  It"  she  said. 

But  they  didn't  give  up.  Was 
she  aware  that  Adams  had 
been  a senior  IRA  man?  “If  the 
Berlin  Wall  can  comedown, 
and  Nelson  Mandela  can  be 
president  of  South  Africa, 
surely  they  can  sit  down  and 
talk  here." 

This  woman  could  handle 
Jeremy  Paxman,  John 
Humphrys  and  Robin  Day  si- 
multaneously. She  could  give 
courses  on  how  to  handle  the 
media,  ata  thousand  pounds  a 
day.  Meanwhile  we  learned 
once  again  that  there  are  some 
people  who  cope  with  grief  by 
dem  anding  blood  and  ven- 
geance. and  some  who  cope  by 
trying  to  protect  others  from 
what  they  have  suffered. 

Inside.  Tony  Blair  was 
shaking  hands  with  everyone 
and  they  were  all  soon  on  first 
name  terms.  But  what  they 
said  hardly  mattered,  and  can 


scarcely  have  been  new  to 
anyone  present  Only  the  pic-  _ 
tures  counted,  the  powerful . 
image  of  these  men  walking 
through  our  nation’s  most  im- 
portant doorway.  As  always  In 
the  new  politics,  the  cameras 
were  far  more  important  than 
the  words. 

After  an  hour  they  emerged 
and  gave  a press  conference. 
Mr  Adams's  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  Irish  scene  is  that 
whereas  old  IRA  men  made 
blunt,  irreconcilable  de- 
mands, he  has  found  a new, 
cuddlier,  vocabulary  to  dis- 
guise his  blunt,  irreconcilable 
demands.  “The  hurt  and  grief 
and  division  which  has  come 
from  British  involvement  in 
Ireland  must  end,”  he  said. 
This  translates  as  “we  insist 
that  you  do  what  we  say".  So 
does:  *We  must  move  on  from 
the  old,  failed  agenda,  towards 
a new  agenda.” 


“We  call  on  David  Trimble 
to  take  a positive  leadership 
' role."  meant  "we  call  on 
David  Trimble  to  do  what  we 
say".  As  codes  go,  it’s  pretty 
easy  to  crack. . 

Next  month  is  the  29thanni- 
versary  of  the  IRA’s  reappear- 
ance in  Ulster,  when  the  first 
guns  were  recovered  from 
dank  fields  and  ancient  barns. 
Since  then  they  have  killed 
about  1,790  people,  and  lost 
hundreds  of  tt^ir  own  men 
and  women. 

The  Protestants  who  mis- 
treated them  now  loathe  and 
fear  them  as  well  And  the 
Irish  Government  is  ponder- 
ing whether  to  expunge  from 
the  constitution  its  age-old 
claim  to  the  North. 

They  have  now  had  a photo- 
opportunity in  Downing 
Street  But  after  29  years  it 
doesn’t  seem  so  much  of  an 
achievement 


■*  * 


Alan  Smith  (left)  and  John  McLoy.  Averill'*  victims 


tit.™  Averill:  found  guilty  of ‘evil  and  vicious  murders' 


gym.  when  inmates’  families 
visit.  They  were  introduced 
as  a goodwill  gesture  six 
years  ago,  one  in  a series  of 
concessions  which  sees 
prison  cells  unlocked  24 
hours  a day. 

Wednesday  was  the  turn  of 
H8,  where  Averill  was 
housed.  The  party  lasted  5V* 
hours.  At  11am,  52  republican 
prisoners  were  ferried  in  four 
mini-bus  loads  to  the  gym.  in 
the  middle  of  the  compound. 
Three  coachloads  of  visitors 
drove  up  to  the  Maze,  and 
were  ferried  through  secu- 
rity- When  the  party  was 
over,  prisoners  milled  out- 
side the  gym.  far  lingering 
farewells.  Averill.  hiding 
among  women  and  children, 
jumped  on  one  of  the  mini- 
buses waiting  to  take  the  fam- 
ilies back  to  the  car  park. 

The  minibuses  would  have 


to  pass  through  several  secu- 
rity gates.  But  checks  are  im- 
possible. according  to  prison 
officers. 

Detectives  believe  AvflriU 
had  a getaway  driver  near  the 
prison,  whirh  stands  a few 
hundred  yards  from  a motor- 
way leading  to  the  Irish 
Republic-  He  would  have  been 
across  the  border  in  an  hour. 

Back  at  the  Mare,  where 
paramilitaries  run  the  blocks, 
the  officer  commanding  the 
republican  prisoners  in  H8 
approached  the  senior  prison 
officer  on  duty  just  after 
6.30pm.  He  had  one  off  his 
number,  he  said. 

It  was  suggested  on 
Wednesday  that  the  IRA 
leader  in  H8  had  blown  the 
whistle  because  he  was  un- 
happy1 the  move  would  over- 
shadow Sinn  Fein's  historic 
visit  to  Downing  Street 


Act  to  enshrine  ‘right  to  know9  in  law 
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Broad  welcome  for  Freedom 
of  Information  white  paper 


Richard  Norton-Tzgplor 

Long-promised  pro- 
posals far  a Freedom  of 
Information  Act  were 
unveiled  by  the  Government 
yesterday  in  a move  hailed  by 
David  Clark,  the  public  ser- 
vice minister,  as  “a  mam- 
moth step  from  a closed  soci- 
ety to  an  open  democracy". 

The  proposals  were  broadly 
welcomed  even  by  the  ster- 
nest critics  of  obsessive 
Whitehall  secrecy - 
A “right  to  know"  will  be 
enshrined  in  statute  for  the 
first  time  in  British  law.  with 
individuals  able  to  appeal  to 
an  Independent  Information 


Commissioner  with  the 
power  to  order  recalcitrant 
Whitehall  and  public  authori- 
ties to  disclose  documents  on 
a wide  range  of  policy  issues. 
However,  his  decisions  will 
not  be  subject  to  appeal  in  the 
courts. 

The  proposals  are  con- 
tained in  a white  paper,  the 
bolder  ingredients  of  which 
were  selectively  leaked  ear- 
lier this  week. 

Mr  Clark  said  yesterday  the 
proposals  would  contribute  to 
“the  progressive  opening  up 
of  the  British  state”  and 
would  change  the  country’s 
political  culture.  However, 
the  white  paper  makes  it 
clear  the  Government  intends 


to  protect  the  Inner  workings 
of  the  Whitehall  machine. 

The  act  will  also  shed  no 
more  light  on  the  activities  of 
the  security  and  Intelligence 
services.  These  will  be  ex- 
empt, and  the  Government 
will  also  be  able  to  argue  that 
information  relating  to 
"national  security,  defence, 
and  international  relations" 
should  not  be  disclosed  if  that 
would  cause  “substantial 

harm".  ( 

Richard  Shepherd,  a Tory 

backbencher  and  long-time 
campaigner  for  open  govern- 
ment, said  the  white  paper 
would  "emancipate  many  in- 
dividuals. the  press  and  the 
opposition”.  But  he  added 
that  it  would  not  necessarily 
lead  to  a greater  transparency 
in  EU  decision-making. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the 
promised  Fol  Act  could  con- 


flict with  the  Official  Secrets 
Act  which  gives  the  Govern- 
ment enormous  scope  to  sup- 
press information  relating  to 
defence  and  international 
relations. 

The  Government  makes 
plain  in  the  white  paper  its 
determination  to  protect  civil 
servants'  advice  to  ministers 
and  correspondence  between 
Whitehall  departments.  These 
must  remain  secret  in  the  in- 1 
terests  of  maintaining  collec- 
tive Cabinet  responsibility  1 
and  the  political  Impartiality 
of  public  officials,  it  says. 

The  Fol  Act,  due  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  next  parliamen- 
tary session,  will  be  backed 
up  by  a Public  Interest  Disclo- 
sure Bill  — tabled  by  Mr 
Shepherd  and  broadly  sup- 
ported by  the  Government  — 
to  give  protection  to  whistle- 
blowers. The  BUI  is  due  to 


have  its.  second  reading  in  the 
Commons  today . 

'"The  white  paper  goes  fur- 
ther than  we  had  thought  any 
British  government  would  be 
willing  to  go,"  Maurice  Fran- 
kel,  director  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Campaign, 
said  last  night  But  he  regret- 
ted its  limited  application  to 
the  police,  and  said  M15 
should  not  have  been  exempt 
given  its  increasing  role  in 
areas  unrelated  to  national 
security. 

Jonathan  Baume.  the  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  First  Div- 
ision Association,  which  rep- 
resents top  civil  servants, 
said  the  proposals  “will  not 
harm,  the  frankness  of  policy 
advice  but  will  remove  ... 
over-zealous  secrecy”. 

Shock  for  WMtahaB,  paga  7j 
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A tragic  hero  thrown  to  barbaric  Christians 


Review 


Michael  Billington 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 

Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre 

TWO  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  pose  a problem  fora 
modem  audience:  The 
Taming  Of  The  Shrew  and  The 
Merchant  Of  Venice.  But 

Gregory  Doran,  in  his  bright, 
confident  new  Stratford  pro- 
duction of  the  latter,  circum- 
vents the  play's  presumed 


anti-Semitism  by  presenting 
Shylock  as  an  authentic  tragic 
hero  and  by  highlighting  the 
barbaric  insensitivity  of  the 
Christians. 

Visually,  the  production,  is 
pretty  orthodox:  where  recent 
revivals  by  David  Thacker 
and  Peter  Zadek  have  trans- 
posed the  action  to  the  City  or 
Wall  Street  Doran  and  his  de- 
signer, Robert  Jones,  estab- 
lish a familiar  contrast  be- 
tween a dark,  fog-bound, 
faintly  Goldoniesque  Venice 
and  alight,  airy,  timeless  Bel- 
mont The  most  unusual 
touch,  actually  harking  back 
to  Henry  Irving;  is  to  show 


Shylock  caught  up  in  a street 
carnival  and  rushing  back  to 
his  empty,  daughterless  house 
where  he  proceeds  to  beathis 
head  against  the  walls. 

In  fact,  it  is  Philip  Voss's 
Shylock  that  dominates  this 
production  and,  fallowing  cm 
his  Malvdlio,  places  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  Shakespearean 
actors. 

In  his  opening  scene  with 
Antonio  he  brilliantly  estab- 
lishes the  double  face  of  the 
ghetto  lsed  outsider,  his  lodged 
hate  is  camouflaged  by  a flick- 
ering charm  that  allows  his 
hands,  even  as  he  proposes 
toe  bond,  to  roam  menacingly 


over  the  merchant’s  vital 
organs. 

Voss  also  pins  down  the  cru- 
cial turning  point  in  the  action 
as  decisively  as  Olivier  as  he 
hears  of  Antonio's  later  mis- 
fortunes, he  suddenly  pauses 
on  the  phrase  "Let  him  look  to 
his  bond  ” as  ifhe  only  now 
grasps  the  extent  of  his  power. 
An  improvised  joke  has 
turned  into  a lethal  weapon. 

Given  a Shylock  of  such 
weight  the  Christians  inevita- 
bly look  a pretty  dubious  lot 
But  Doran  does  everything  to 
emphasise  their  monstrosity. 
They  manhandle  Shylock  in 
the  street  spit  on  Tubal's 


beard  and  in  the  court  behave  , 
like  noisy  Yahoos. 

For  once  Portia  herself  is 
also  seen  unsentimentally. 
Helen  Schlesinger  Is  not  only . 
allowed  to  keep  the  charac- 
ter's racist  Jibes  against  her 
Moroccan  suitor,  hut  plays 
her  as  a woman  So  cocooned  in 
wealth  she  cannot  easily  imag- 
ine why  Shylock  can’t  be 
bought  off.  Admittedly  the 
play’s  element  of  fairytale 
romance  goes  fora  burton  but 
that  is  a small  price  to  pay  for 
the  realisation  that  the  play 
pits  a member  of  a persecuted 
race  against  a group  of  privi- 
leged bigots. 


The  latest 
masterpiece 
from  Britain’s 
favourite 
storyteller 
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Unease  among  loyalist  Labour  ranks  sympathetic  to  protest  over  benefit  cuts  for  lone  parents  □ Three  main  offenders  await  judgment 

Rebels  unmoved  by  tough  talking 


Michael  White 
and  Aium  Perkfatt 


SENIOR  ministers 
yesterday,  talked 
tough  about  the 
rebellion  over  lone 
parent  benefits  but 
acted  with  extreme  circum- 
spection as  Labour  loyalists 
made  plain  their  own  dismay 
about  the  disputed  policy 
warned  that  Tony  Blair’s 
team  should  not  repeat  the 
error. 

‘Tm  holding  my  nose  after 
supporting  the  Government.” 
said  one  minister,  reflecting 
widespread  unease  at  the  de- 


cision to  push  a Hoad  with  the 
cuts. 

Far  from  being  apologetic, 
many  rebels  demanded  assur- 
ances that  vulnerable  benefits 
like  those  affecting  disabled 
people  be  left  alone  in  the  wel- 
fare reform  programme. 
Other  senior  MEs  said  the  key 
issue  would  be  to  protect 
those  single  parents  who  will 
lose  money  after  the  April  l 
changes. 

Alice  Mahon,  who  was 
sacked  as  a ministerial  aide 
for  voting  against  the  Govern- 1 

ment.  and  Maleolm  rfrTTchrtlm  | 

who  resigned  as  a minister. ' 
insisted  a benefit  system  was 
I needed  that  provided  for  ; 


those  who  for  a variety  of 
reasons  are  not  in  work. 

Now  the  revolt  is  over,  even 
cabinet  members  are  canvass- 
ing changes  which  would  for 

example  allow,  lone  parents 
who  get  jobs  under  the  wd- 
Eare-to-work  programme,  but 
than  lose  them,  to  get  the  sup- 
plementary benefits  they 
would  ofoerise  have  had. 

To  the  surprise  of  many 
MPs  after  47  colleagues  defied 
a three-line  whip  and  at  least 
14  more  abstained,  the  Gov- 
ernment’s rhiof  whip,  Nick 
Brown,  moved  slowly  to  disci- 
pline the  rebels. 

Some  were  interviewed  yes- 
tarday  and  told  not  to  do  It 


again,  but  three  designated 
super-rebels  — Brian  Sedge- 
more,  Dr  John  Marek  and 
Bob  Warning — were  not  seen 

imniPriiatPly 

Nor  was  Ken  Livingstone, 
the  week's  most  outspoken 
critic,  on  Mr  Brown’s  special 
list,  despite  befog  singled  out 
for  outrageous  misconduct  by 
senior  party  officials.  The 
“super-rebels”  will  be  kept  on 
their  toes  white  whips  discuss 
their  fate  with  Labour’s 
National  Executive  Comml- 
teee,  on  which  Mr  Living- 
stone sits. 

Mr  Brown  Is  not  saying  if 
anyone  will  be  suspended. 
That  seems  unlikely.  Every- 


one needs  a period  of  reflec- 
tion, is  the  message.  Bat  Dr 
Marek’s  offence  is  not  just  a 
weekend  radio  broadcast  In 
which  he  called  for  others  to 
join  him  in  defying  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  an  alleged  visit 
to  No  10  to  demand  a job — or 

pi«p  — from  Mr  Bteir. 

Of  the  other  two,  Mr  Sedge- 
more  wrote  a "grossly  offen- 
sive" protest  letter  to  Mr 
Brown.  Last  night  an  unre- 
pentant Mr  Sedgaznare  said: 
“That  wasn't  a rude  letter, 
that  was  a masterpiece.” 

Mr  Wareing  was  already  on 
probation  for  hte  tenure  to 
register  a financial  Interest 

What  was  striking  yester- 


day was  that  the  rebels  were 
unrepentant  and  that  many  of 
their  colleagues  sympathised 
openly  with  their  anger 
against  cuts  for  which  they 
blamed  Mr  Blair,  Gordon 
Brown,  the  Chancellor,  and 
Harriet  Hannan,  the  Social 
Security  Secretary.  ■‘Macho 
stuff.”  was  a familiar  phrase. 

“If  I sympathise  with  Ken 
Livingstone’s  position  then 
the  Government  has  a prob- 
lem," one  arch-moderate 
confided. 

Mr  Brown  said:  “Of  course, 
people  need  to  be  repri- 
manded and  we  need  disci- 
pline within  the  Parliamen- 
tary Labour  Party  — I think 


people  will  understand  that. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
reform  a welfare  state  that  is 
stale.  The  public  and  people 
in  the  Labour  Parry  will 
understand  that  we  are  doing 
the  right  thing.” 

Preventing  a permanently 
dissenting  faction  within  the 
party  — which  has  emerged 
under  all  previous  Labour 
governments  — became  a 
pressing  concern  as  soon  as 
the  scale  of  May’s  victory  be- 
came dear  and  led  to  anew 

code  of  discipline. 

But  yesterday,  senior  back- 
benchers who  stayed  loyal  on 
Wednesday  said  there  must 
be  improved  communication 


between  government  and 
party.  One  said:  "The  other 
side  of  the  com  of  the  new  dis- 
ciplinary code  was  that  there 
would  be  much  better  consul- 
tation. so  that  we  feel  we  are 
involved  in  making  deci- 
sions.” 

Amid  reports  of  resigna- 
tions from  constituency  par- 
ties in  the  wake  of  the  rebel- 
lion, the  rebels  were  also 
reminding  the  leadership  of 
the  need  to  keep  in  contact 
with  the  party  grassroots. 

Robots  thumb  tholr  room, 
pooo  T;  Lottorm.  po«o  1 2| 
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Millionaire  on  cannabis  charge 


‘Maybe  this  is 
a lesson  for 
lottery 

winners.  From 
the  point  of  the 
win  onwards, 
his  life  has 
been  absolute 
hell.  He  can’t 
do  anything  at 
all  without 
attracting 
attention.  It’s 
fairly  true  to 
say  that  if  he 
still  lived 
on  the 
Strad  broke 
estate  with  2.8 
children  in  a 
council  house, 
working  as  he 
always  had,  he 
would  not  be  : 
here’ 


EU  snubs 
Turkey  over 
rights  abuse 


Martin  WaUtor 
bi  Luxembourg 


TURKEY’S  hopes  of 
eventual  membership 
of  the  European 
Union  looked  forlorn 
last  night  as  European  lead- 
ers cancelled  a planned  din- 
ner with  the  Turkish  prime 
minister,  and  the  host  of 
today's  European  summit 
publicly  accused  Turkey  of 
torturing  dissidents. 

‘There  is  no  comparison 
possible  between  Turkey  and 
the  11  other  applicant 
countries.  Nobody  is  tortured 
in  these  countries,”  declared 
Jean-Claude  Juncker,  Luxem- 
bourg's prime  minister, 
yesterday. 

Mr  Juncker  also  said  the 
EU  would  press  on  with  ac- 
cession negotiations  with  Cy- 
prus, regardless  of  Turkish 
objections.  The  current  EU 
Council  president.  Mr 
Juncker  bud  lost  patience 
after  three  fruitless  meetings 
this  week  with  the  Turkish 
prime  minister,  Mesut 
Yilmaz. 

“We  cannot  admit  to  the  EU 
a country  which  has  border 
disputes  with  another  mem- 
ber state,"  Mr  Juncker  added, 
echoing  a British  call  for  Tur- 
key to  submit  its  Aegean  Sea 
dispute  with  Greece  to  the  In- 1 
temational  Court  of  Justice  at 
the  Hague. 

Sources  in  other  EU  gov- , 
emments  said  that  both  Tur- 
key and  the  EU  were  “push- 
ing brinkmanship  to  the  very 
edge”.  But  in  the  end.  as  the 
European  Commission  presi- 
dent, Jacques  Santer,  noted: 
“Greece  is  obviously  a mem-, 
ber  of  the  union,  and  Turkey 
is  not” 

The  issue  threatened  to 
overshadow  the  EU  summit 
after  Greek  threats  to  veto 


Colin  Sampson,  with  his  wife  Deana,  celebrating  the  £5.4m  win  that  brought  a string  of  problems  and  led  to  him  us  e cannabis  as  an  antidote  for  stress 

High  life  of  stressed-out  lottery  winner 


Martin  Wataiwright 


A STRESSED-OUT  lot- 
tery millionaire  told 
magistrates  yester- 
day that  the  pressure 
of  wealth  and  fame  had 
driven  him  to  a specialised 
form  of  gardening  therapy  — 
growing  cannabis. 

Potting  the  delicate  plants 
and  then  rolling  their  fern- 
like  leaves  into  reefers  was 
just  the  antidote  for  constant 
media  attention,  the  court  in 
Sheffield  heard. 

But  Colin  Sampson’s  win- , 
dowsill  greenhouse  led  to  fur- 
ther nervous  tension  when  a 
“mob-handed"  raiding  party 
of  police  arrived  at  his  post- 
lottery win  mansion  In  search 
of  drugs. 

Given  the  former  plaster- 
er's huge  winnings  a year  ago 
of  £5.4  million  they  were  al- 
legedly in  search  of  cocaine: 
but  they  left  with  Mr  Samp- 
son’s solitary  C soxioa  bush. 

“Maybe  this  is  a lesson  for 
lottery  winners."  defending 
solicitor  George  Tierney  told  i 
the  bench.  “My  client  says 
that  from  the  point  of  the  win 
onwards;  hta  Ufa  has  been  ab- 
solute helL  He  cant  do  any- 
thing at  all  without  attracting 
attention."  . . 

The  illegal  weed,  pride  of 
the  mixed  border.  In  Victorian 
gardening  manuals,  proved 
an  answer,  possibly  as  much 
for  the  gentle  art  of  cultiva- 
tion as  the  subsequent  high. 
The  aiming  effect  erf  horticul- 
ture has  been  byjnned  by  doc- 
tors and  gardeners  from  Hip- 
pocrates' day  to’  Tennyson’s 
loaded  invitation:  “Come  into 
the  garden,  Maud.” 

Mr  Sampson,  dressed, as 
smartly  as  on  the  day  he  ac- 
cepted Camelofs  cheque,  ad- 
mitted growing  foe  bush  and 
possession  of  £300  worth  of 
cannabis.  But  he  was  ada- 
mant that  the  drug  was  for 
his  own  use  and  for  foe  me- 
dicinal purpose  of  taking  his 

mind  off  the  lottery  hooha. 
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The  Sampsons’  house  in  Tipton.  Sheffield.  Police  found  cannabis  in  a kitchen  cupboard 

Winners — and  losers,  too 


December  94:  Mukhtar  Mo- 
hiettn  is  the  first  mega-win- 
ner, of  £17.9  million.  A year 
later  he  and  his  wife 
Sayeeda  sue  each  other  and 
he  is  sued  by  best  friend. 

April  96:  lisa  Lee  of  Cardiff 
wins  £1 .3  million.  Two 

months  later  she  and  father 
of  her  two  children,  David 
Jones,  split  up.  He  receives 
legal  aid  to  sue  for  halfher 

winnings,  hut  in  March  this 
year  a judge  backs  Usa’s 
tight  to  keep  her  money. 

Junedff:  Mark  Gardiner 
and  Paul  Mad  dison  win 


The  weekly  gamble  was. also 
given  legal  stick  for  hoisting 
Mr  Sampson,  who  combined 
his  plastering  ckfiiK  with  a lit- 
tle roofing,  info  the  sights,  erf 
South  Yorkshire  police.  Mr 
Tierney  told  the  court  “If s 

feiriy  true  to  say  that  if  this 

defendant  stffl  lived  on  the 


£22.6  million.  Paul  and 
partner  Ruth  Maddlson 
have  sinee  split  op.  Gardi- 
ner sacks  an  employee  and 
former  gchoalftiend  for 
taking  an  unauthorised 
week’s  holiday. Employee 
wing  imfatrili<mlMal  imm. 

September  95:  Lee  Ryan  of 
Leicester,  who  had  won  £8 
million  efrr  months  earlier, 
is  jailed  for  18  months  for 
car  theft  Released  after  9 
months.  . ‘ 

November  95:  Darren 
Vowellwin8  £25,000 on  In- 
stants scratch-cards  and 


Stradbroke  estate  with  ZJa  chil- 
dren in  a council  house,  work- 
ing as  he  always  had,  he  would 
not  be  here  and  the  subject  of 
media  attention/' 

This  was  not  accepted' by 
Caroline  riamp.  prosecuting; 
who  pointed  out  that  Mr 
Sampson  had  a previous  cau- 


tells  reporters  he  Is  going  to 
buy  a Mercedes.  Police  read- 
ing the  report  arrest  him 
for  driving  while 
disqualified. 

January  97:  Ernie  Bailey 
who  won  £11  million  in 
April  95,  found  dead  at 
home.  Rumours  his  death 
tansed  by  binging  on  ciga- 
rettes, alcohol  and  food 

August  97:  Nicholas  and  Jo- 
anne Restall  of  Middlesex, 
aged  26  and  25,  split  up  two 
months  after  £54,000  wed- 
ding on  proceeds  of  their 
£3.6  million  win. 


iron  for  cannabis  possession 
In  July  1992,  when  the 
National  Lottery  had  not  been 
invented. 

But  she  acknowledged  that 
be  had  been  “completely  hon- 
est” with  the  raiding  party, 
taking  them  -straight  to  his 
kitchen  cannabis  cupboard. 


She  said:  “He  was  very 
frank  with  officers.  He  said 
the  Items  were  for  his  own 
use  and  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion to  supply  it  to  anybody. 
He  admitted  that  he  knew  he 
shouldn't  be  using  it  or  grow- 
ing it.” 

Mr  Sampson,  who  shared 
his  jackpot  win  with  his  wife 
Deana,  detailed  the  “curse  of 
the  lottery"  on  his  previously 
uneventful  life. 

After  an  initial  spending 
spree,  including  days  of 
Clothes  buying  and  a £40,000 
holiday  for  25  relatives  in 
Jamaica,  the  bad  times  had 
begun. 

Mr  Tierney  said  that  the 
i family**  children  had  been 
pursued  at  school  and  outside 
their  new  luxury  home  in  the 
: Tipton  area  of  Sheffield. 

HP  added:  “He  and  his  wife 
have  also  had  considerable 
I difficulties  and  haa  been 
I subjected  to  media  attention 

i. 

“Rather  than  going  to  the 
doctor  and  pleading  for  some 
kind  of  drug  assistance,  Mr 
Sampson  has  resorted  to 
cannabis. 

“He  accepts  that  it  is  unlaw- 
ful and  he  has  learned  his  les- 
son. In  the  end  all  he  has 
really  done  is  win  the 
lottery.” 

Sampson’s  lottery  fortune 
was  left  undented  by  the  case, 
when  he  was  given  a condi- 
tional discharge  for  two  years 
and  ordered  to  pay  £50  costs. 
Given  the  complication  of  dis- 
entangling investments,  he 
was  given  14  days  to  pay. 

The  lottery's  organisers. 
Camel  ot,  said  after  foe  ver- 
dict that  Mr  Sampson’s  solu- 
tion for  his  alleged  stress  was 
“a  private  matter”  and  not 
something  on  which  the y 
really  wanted  to  comment 

Mr  Sampson,  now  de- 
scribed as  being  “in  dialogue” 
with  his  wife,  said  after  the 
case:  “I  am  not  proud  of  my 
appearance  — for  from  it,  1 
am  ashamed  of  foe  example 
that  I have  set  and  the  media 


attention  that  I have  attracted 
to  myself  and  my  family." 

He  added:  “Although  I can- 
not excuse  my  Illegal  acts,  foe 
mam  cause  of  my  unhappi- 
ness and  subsequent  recourse 
to  foe  use  of  cannabis  bac 
been  the  unsolicited  and  un- 
wanted media  attention  that  I 
have  attracted." 


plans  to  invite  Turkey  to  nevt 
year's  European  conference  In 
London.  The  invitation  had 
been  devised  as  a way  of  keep- 
ing Turkish  membership 
hopes  alive  without  actually 
admitting  the  largely  Islamic 
country  to  what  now  looks  like 
the  Christian  club  of  Europe. 

“Europe  is  saying  ‘No*  to 
the  entrance  of  Turkey  with- 
out {Turkey’]  fulfilling  the 
conditions  all  the  applicants 
have  to  meet."  Mr  Juncker 
said.  “Human  rights  have  to 
be  respected  everywhere.  We 
are  not  a dub  erf  Christians, 
but  we  are  a dub  where 
human  rights  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. We  have  our  public 
opinion  too,  and  we  are  ac- 
countable to  them.  Other  ap- 
plicants have  taken  steps  to 
resolve  their  border 
disputes." 

While  Britain.  Sweden  and 
Denmark  had  wanted  the 
summit  to  focus  on  their  de- 
mands for  Inclusion  In  the  so- 
called  euro-X  group  that  will 
run  Europe's  new  single  cur- 
rency. the  issue  of  EU  en- 
largement — and  Turkey  — 
had  taken  centre  stage. 

Preliminary  talks  among 
EU  leaders  have  brought  vir- 
tual agreement  that  the  other 
ll  applicant  countries  will 
nominally  start  negotiations 
at  the  same  time,  but  also  that 
detailed  accession  procedures 
will  go  ahead  only  with  foe 
chosen  six:  Cyprus,  Poland. 
Hungary,  foe  Czech  Republic, 
Estonia  and  Slovenia. 

The  five  left  out  of  the  real 
accession  process  — Lithua- 
nia, Latvia,  Romania.  Bul- 
garia and  Slovakia  — will 
take  small  comfort  from  a 
promise  that  they  can  leap- 
frog into  the  first  group  If 
their  economies  improve 
sufficiently. 

Blair  tec—  Waterloo,  png*  8 


HARRODS  WILL  BE 
OPEN  EVERY  SUNDAY 
FROM  NOW 
UNTIL  CHRISTMAS. 


(FOR  THOSE 
WHO  CAN’T  MAKE  IT 
WE  WILL  ALSO  BE 
OPEN  FROM  MONDAY 
TO  SATURDAY.) 


A new  y"~-  *,r*~7c  * now  opportunity  ter  change.  But  those  still  resistant  to  the 
belief  that  1997  has  to  usher  in  a radical  sliakie-up  of  our  domestic  game  have 


even 


England  Cricket  Board  by  losing  the  last  two  one-day  internationals 

David  Hopps  on  taking  the  England  cricket  team  to  Zimbabwe 


From. now  until  December  21st  all  our  departments  will  be  open 
on  Sundays  from  1 1AM  to  5PM.  So  take  advantage  of  the  extra  opening 
days  to  enjoy  Hatreds  festive  ‘Nutcracker  Christmas'  decorations, 
and  to  find  absolutely  everything  on  your  Christmas  list. 


-rraVietk 

I f KNIGHTSBRIDGE^ 


Bonds  LuL  Kaithtsbrufr.  London  SUVA’  7XL.  Tel:  0171-730 1334. 


Harriet  Walter  and  Helena  Bonham  Carter  at  Borough 
Market,  a prime  film  location  photographs- graham  turner 

March  of  railways 
threatens  capital’s 
Dickensian  and 
film  heritage 


Scenes  from  The  French  Lieutenant's  Wonungi 
Howards  End*  which  have  used  the  period  i 


% 


ITS  cobbled  streets  have 
provided  the  backdrop  to 
successful  films  such  as 
101  Dalmatians.  The 
French  Lieutenant’s  Wom- 
an and  Howards  End.  writes 
Dan  Glaister.  But  Borough 
Market  in  south  London 
faces  demolition  should 
Railtrack  proceed  with 

plans  to  enlarge  a viaduct. 


enabling  the  number  of 
trains  entering  London 
from  Kent  to  be  increased. 

Among  the  few  remain- 
ing examples  of  Dickensian 
London.  Borough  Market 
and  neighbouring  Stoney 
Street  were  yesterday  host- 
ing another  crew  as  Lock. 
Stock  and  Barrel,  a crime 
caper  featuring  Vinnle 


, Jones,  was  being  filmed. 

One  of  the  films  shot 
I there  was  Hopscotch,  star- 
ring Glenda  Jackson-  Now 
Transport  Minister  for  Lon- 
don, Ms  Jackson  would 
sign  the  order  authorising 
the  demolition  of  the  con- 
servation area. 

Helena  Bonham  Carter,  a 
star  of  Howards  End  and 


Keep  the  Aspidistra  Flying. 
Joined  a protest  group  gath- 
ered yesterday  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  fate  of  the 
area.  “It  seems  mad  that 
we’ve  spent  a huge  amount 
building  a replica  of  Shake- 
speare's Globe  and  within  a 
stone’s  throw  we're  tearing 
down  a Dickensian  Street,” 
she  said. 


“Probably  a lot  of  people 
have  seen  this  place  with- 
out  knowing  where  it  was. 
There  are  very  few  places 
where  you  can  shoot  pre- 
war London.  If  this  is 
knocked  down  it  will  have 
an  impact  on  the  shooting 
of  films  in  Loudon.” 
Ratltrack’s  plans  have 
angered  residents,  who 
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have  been  offered  £1,506  In 
compensation  for  vacating 
their  properties. 

“They  put  up  an  exhibi- 
tion In  the  market  with  just 
24  hours’  notice.”  said 
Jackie  Powers.  “We  made 
such  a fuss  they  were 
forced  to  bring  it  back. 
Since  then  they’ve  held  two 
meetings  but  they  Just  tell 


?:  500 

MINUTES 

St 


you  what  they  are  going  to 
do.  There  is  no  consultative 
structure.” 

Railtrack  announced  Its 
plans  last  month,  and  ob- 
jections have  to  be  lodged 
by  January  14.  The  pro- 
posed viaduct,  part  of  the 
Thameslink  railway  net- 
work, has  been  designed  by 
architects  Terry  Farrell. 


Will  Alsop  and  Tony  Mead- 
ows. The  scheme,  entailing 
replacement  of  the  present 
viaduct  with  a wider  one. 
allowing  the  capacity  to  in- 
crease from  eight  to.  24 
trains  an  hour,  requires 
the  demolition  of  30  build- 
ings. many  from  the  last 
century.  About  28  people 
would  lose  their  homes. 
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MPs  over 
‘insults’ 


Dan  Glaister 
Arts  ConwsfKMMktrrt 


LORD  Chadlington.  who 
resigned  as  chairman 
of  the  Royal  Opera 
House  in  the  wake  of  a 
parliamentary  select  commit- 
tee report,  yesterday  attacked 
it  as  ‘insulting  and  hysteri- 
cal”. In  his  first  public  com- 
ments since  resigning.  Lord 
Chadlington  accused  the  com- 
mittee. chaired  by  Labour's 
Gerald  Kaufman,  of  "gross 
abuse"  of  its  privileges. 

His  comments  follow  John 
Major's  dismissal  of  the 
report  as  a "parody". 

Writing  in  the  Spectator 
under  the  headline  “Gerald, 
you’re  wrong".  Lord  Cha- 
dllngton  says:  “The  language 
in  which  the  committee's 
report  is  written  — of  which 
Mr  gairfVnan  seems  so  proud 
— is  insulting  In  the  extreme. 
To  attack  the  integrity  of  pub- 
lic-spirited men  and  women, 
many  of  whom  give  freely  of 
their  time  and  lavishly  of 
their  money,  on  the  flimsiest 
of  evidence  and  innuendo  is 
gross  misuse  of  select  com- 
mittee privilege.” 

The  report  criticised  Lord 
Chadllngton  for  foiling  to  ap- 
point a finance  director  at  the 
ROH  when  he  took  up  his  post 
in  September  1996.  The  ROH 
went  almost  a year  without  a 
full-time  finance  director. 

He  was  also  criticised  for 
foiling  to  review  folly  and  in- 
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sist  on  revisions  to  the  clo- 
sure plans  for  the  company 
while  its  Covent  Garden 
home  was  being  redeveloped. 

The  report  recommended 
that  Lord  Chadlington,  the 
rest  of  the  board  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive Mary  Allen  should 
resign.  At  a board  meeting 
the  morning  following  its 
publication.  It  was  decided 
flint  Lord  Chadllngton  had 
lost  the  support  of  the  staff 
and  he  was  asked  to  resign. 
The  rest  of  the  board  also 
resigned,  but  agreed  to  stay 
on  in  a caretaker  capacity 
until  the  end  of  the  year.  Ms 
Allen  did  not  resign. 

Chris  Smith,  the  Culture 
Secretary,  is  expected  to  ap- 
point an  interim  board  which 
will  oversee  the  ROH  until  Sir 
Richard  Eyre  delivers  his 
report  into  the  future  of  the 
Lyric  Theatre  in  London  In 
May  next  year. 

Mr  Kaufinan  said  yesterday 
be  had  not  read  Lord  Cha- 
dlington's  article.  "He's  got 
the  right  to  be  cri tidal,  if  he 
wants  to  call  it  insulting  and 
. hysterical  he  has  that  right." 

Mr  Major  criticised  the 
report  in  a letter  to  the  Times. 
He  said  select  committee 
reports  “are  taken  as  dispas- 
sionate, mature  Judgments 
and  their  conclusions  can 
have  serious  implications  on 
events  and  on  Individuals. 
This  suggests  to  me  that  they 
should  err  in  understatement 
not  overstatement  ...  [this] 
report  foils  these  tests”. 


Rugby  writer  tackles  ‘restoring 
Tory  party1  as  hobby  in  Who’s  Who 


JMmEzard 

ANEW  hobby  yesterday 
/^joined  the  galaxy  of  curi- 
ous, often  hopeless  recrea- 
tions listed  by  VIPs  in  the  ref- 
erence book  Who’s  Who. 

It  is  "restoring  elegant  or 
worthwhile  ruins,  imi'inding 
the  Conservative  Party”. 
Woundingly,  this  appears  in 
the  1998  edition,  swelled  by 
the  names  of  179  victorious 
Labour  MPs. 

Worst  of  all.  ft  comes  from 
the -Tory  heartland,  from 
John  Reason,  Rugby  Union 
correspondent  of  the  Dally 
Telegraph  and  Sunday 

i Telegraph. 

Mr  Reason  — also  new  to 
the  book  — drives  his  point 
home  by  citing  two  other  wor- 
thy bat  almost  irredeemable 
ruins,  “the  Rugby  Football 
Union  and  my  golf  game”. 

Use  only  comfort  for  Con- 
servatives is  that  no-one  in 
Labour’s  fresh  parliamentary 
Intake  has  a recreation  lively 
enough  to  be  thought  worth 
mentioning  when  Who’s  Who 
issued  advance  extracts  of  the 
book  yesterday. 

The  most  bluntly  confessed 
hobby  comes  from  George 
Salmond,  professor  of  molecu- 


lar microbiology  at  Cam- 
bridge university:  “daily 
avoidance  of  assorted  profes- 
sional beggars,  alcoholics  and 
deranged  Individuals  in  the 
streets  of  Cambridge”.  An- 
other professor.  Thomas  Mal- 
baum.  head  of  computing  at 
Imperial  college.  London,  ad- 
mitted that  his  favourite  pas- 
time was  "memorising  the 
films  of  Mel  Brooks”. 

The  book’s  intake  of  celeb- 
rities is  headed  by  the  Eng- 
land football  coach,  Glen  Hod- 
dle  — included  by  virtue  of 
his  job,  rather  than  his 
achievements  so  for.  There 
are  also  the  actresses  imeida 
Staunton  and  Brenda 
Blcthyn.  award-winning  star 
of  Mike  Leigh’s  film  Secrets 
and  Lies,  and  the  designer, 
Katharine  Hamnett. 

Other  newcomers  are  the 
satirist  Rory  Bretnner;  the 
author  of  The  English  Pa- 
tient, Michael  Ondaatje;  the 
animator  of  Wallace  and  Gro- 
mit, Nicholas  Park;  the  BBC's 
sports  Commentator,  Barry 
Davies,  and  Its  Asia  corre- 
spondent. Fergal  Keane;  foe 
TV  personality.  Loyd  Gross- 
man;-  and  three  Guardian 
journalists.  Mark  Lawson,  Ju- 
dith Mackrell  and  Mike 
Selyey. 
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Fear  and 
‘myth*  of 
mentally 
ill  killers 


BRITAIN  5 


David  Brfndto,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


PUBLIC  fear  of  ran- 
dom killings  by 
care-in-fee-cornmn- 
nity  patients  is 
based  on  myth,  ac- 
cording to  an  official  study 
which  shows  «*«t  people  are 
much  more  vulnerable  to 
attack  by  strangers  who  are 
not  mentally  flL 
The  research  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. to  be  published 
today,  suggests  that  one  in  six 
killers  suffers  mental 
But  their  victims  are  almost 
always  family  members,  typi- 
cally partners. 

People  who  have  bad  recent 
contact  with  psychiatric  ser- 
vices are  responsible  for 
about  one  killing  a week,  tak- 
ing account  of  all  types  of  ho- 
micide, but  same  20  a week 
commit  suicide. 

Louis  Appleby,  who  led  the 
study,  said:  “Public  fear  of  the 
risk  posed  by  mentally-ill 
people  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.'* 

The  research,  on  an  unpar- 
alleled scale,  was  ordered  in 
response  to  mounting  public 
anxiety  over  so-called  care-ln- 
th e-community  killings.  Con- 
cern rose  sharply  after  the 
highly-publicised  death  in 
1992  of  Jonathan  Zita  at  the 
hands  of  Christopher  Chmis. 

Mr  Cl  unis,  who  was  acutely 
ill  with  schizophrenia, 
stabbed  his  victim  at  a Lon- 
don Underground  station 

after  selecting  him  segmtnglv 
arbitrarily. 

The  research,  carried  out 
for  the  Department  of  Health 
by  Manchester  University,  in- 
dicates that  such  attacks  are 
rare.  People  are  almost  three 
times  more  likely  to  be  killed 


Symptoms  of  mental  \ 
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by  a stranger  who  is  not  men- 
tally ill  than  one  who  is. 

A team  at  Manchester's 
school  erf  psychiatry  and  be- 
havioural sciences  has  been 
collecting  details  of  all  sui- 
cides or  suspected  suicides  in 
England,  and  aH  cases  involv- 
ing conviction  for  murder, 
manslaughter  or  infanticide 
in  England  and  Wales. 

The  study  will  last  at  least 
five  years,  but  a progress 
report  will  be  released  to  co- 
incide with  a trrontxi  health 
debate  in  Parliament  today. 

Partly  due  to  delays  in  trac- 
ing full  records,  the  report's 
findings  are  provisional  and 
based  to  a degree  on  samples 
of  the  complete  range  of  homi- 
cides and  suicides  in  the  first 
12  months  of  the  study. 

Of 408  homicide  convictions 
during  the  year,  12  per  cent  of 
perpetrators  had  been  “in 
contact  with  mental  health 
services”  during  the  12 
months  preceding  their  of- 
fences. The  team  think*  this 
typical  and  expects  the  pat- 
tern to  settle  at  about  SO  such 
cases  annually. 

Of  4,053  suicides  over  the 
period,  26  per  cent  had  simi- 
larly been  in  contact  with 
psychiatric  services.  Again, 
the  team  expects  a pattern  of , 
some  1.000  cases  annually. 

Analysis  of  a sample  of  238 
homicides  for  which  foil  de- 
tails were  available  revealed 
that  17  per  cent  were  carried 
out  by  people  who  were  men- 
tally QL  at  the  time. 

Only  10  per  cent  of  the  vic- 
tims of  this  group  were 
strangers,  however,  while 
82  per  cent  were  family  mem- 
j bers.  In  contrast  26  per  cent 
I of  the  victims  of  perpetrators 
who  were  not  mentally  ill 
were  strangers,  and  just 
25  per  cent  family  members. 


Killers 


□ Nine  in  10  convicted 
killers  are  men  . 

□ Threerqnarters  are 
aged  under  36 

□ Almost  six  in  10  have  , 
no  job 

□ Halfhaveno 
previous  convictions  . 
for  violence 

□ Two  in  three  kill  a 
family  member  or 
acquaintance 

□ One  in  six  is  mentally 
ill 
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Chris  Burton, 
of  the  British 
Computer 
Conservation 
Society, 
tinkers  wfth 
BabKthft 
world's  first 
computer, 
which  ran  Its 
first  program 
on  Juno  21 
1948.  Baby  la 
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rebuilt  *t 
Manchester 
University 
ready for naxt 
year's  noth 
annhraraary. 
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End  of  an  era  as  Britannia  sails  into  unknown 


Queen  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh  join 
paying-off  ceremony  in  Portsmouth 
for  the  Royal  Yacht 


LukeHanEng 


THE  most  potent  symbol 
of  Britain's  imperial 
past  was  pensioned  off 
yesterday,  to  the 
strains  cf  A Life  on  the  Ocean 
Wave  and  the  noiseless  shuf- 
fle cf  naval  plimsnTi  on  teak 
deck. 

, In  a ceremony  heady  with 
nostalgia,  the  Queen  and  14 
other  members  of  the  royal 
family  bade  farewell  to  the 
Royal  Yacht  Britannia  at 
Portsmouth  naval  base. 

After  seven  months  cf  con- 
fusion the  yacht  was  finally 
decommissioned  44  years  and 
more  than  a million  sea  miles 
after  being  launched  at  Clyde- 
bank at  a cost  of  £2.1  million. 
As  it  Is  not  to  be  replaced,  the 
ceremony  brought  to  an  end  a 
royal  tradition  which  began 
in  1660  when  Charles  H was 
given  a yacht  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company. 

Britannia  itself  was  con- 
ceived as  a replacement  to  its 
predecessor,  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert, in  the  1930s.  The  pro- 
posal was  interrupted  by  the 
war,  but  Attlee's  Labour  gov- 
ernment eventually  won  the 
backing  of  a somewhat  hostile 


parliament  in  1950,  an  the’ 
grounds  that  the  vessel  could 
be  instantly  converted  into  a 
hospital  ship  — a role  it  never 
actually  fulfilled. 

Yesterday,  though,  the 
Queen,  accompanied  by  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  their 
four  children,  paid  a warm 
personal  tribute  to  the  ship. 
“It  is  with  sadness  that  we 
must  now  say  goodbye  to  Bri- 
tannia,” she  said  in  a 
message. 

“It  is  appropriate  that  with 
this  final  event  she  bows  out 
in  the  style  which  is  so  typi- 
cal of  the  manner  in  whidi  | 
her  business  has  always  been 
conducted.'' 

Britannia,  had  “served  the 
country,  the  Royal  Navy  and  I 
my  family' ' with  distinction,  I 
and  had  offered  the  family  , 
i “magnlflcant  support"  during 
fee  second  half  of  the  century, 

she  added. 

i The- Queen  also  praised  the 
I craftsmen  and  artisans  who 
had  maintained  the  yacht 
with  “such  dedication”,  and 
1 the  loyalty  of  its  sailors, 
i The  monarch  was  piped 
aboard  the  412ft  yacht  for  the 
last  time  yesterday  morning. 

I to  be  greeted  by  its  captain. 

: Commodore  Anthony  Mor- 


The  royal  yacht  with  colours  flying  before  yesterday's  ceremony  photograph:  john  sullwell 


row,  and  given  a tour  of  fee 
royal  apartments  (furnished 
in  chintzy  1950s  suburban 
style,  and  wife  every  bed  a 
■single)  and  fee  engine  room 
before  sitting  down  for  a 
buffet  lunch. 

Even  before  fee  royal  group 
descended  on  Portsmouth’s 
South  Railway  Jetty  the 
ship's  crew  had  been  busy. 
They  had  polished  the  brasses 
until  their  arms  ached  and 


reswabbed  the  decks  — futile 
tasks  demanded  by  protocol  i 
which  made  fee  royal  yacht 
which  last  year  cost  £10  mil- 
lion to  run.  a synonym  for 
Soviet-style  overmanning  and 
made  its  survival  unlikely. 

It  was  all  over  in  just  a few 
minutes.  Those  members  of 
fee  15-strong  royal  party  in 
naval  uniform  saluted  as  flags 
on  the  yacht  were  lowered  for 
fee  last  time,  and  Britannia 


was  paid  off.  Prince  Charles 
and  Princess  Anne  seemed 
close  to  tears,  while  fee  other 
Windsors  looked  dolefUL  The 
sombre  mood  — compounded 
by  an  overcast  sky  — was 
punctured  when  winds  blew 
away  the  hats  of  three  sailors 
standing  to  attention  on  deck. 

The  vessel’s  future  remains 
uncertain  after  fee  then  de- 
fence secretary.  Michael  Por- 
tillo, caused  a political  furore 


by  announcing  in  January 
tliai  the  Major  government 
was  to  spend  £60  million  of 
taxpayers'  money  on  a 
replacement.  However,  he 
had  failed  to  consult  Labour, 
and  the  Queen  was  said  to  be 
"appalled".  In  September, 
after  the  election,  the  Queen 
agreed  to  a Treasury-driven 
demand  feat  there  should  be 
no  new  yacht. 

In  the  short  term.  then.  Bri- 
tannia will  be  towed  to  a 
basin  nearby.  George  Robert- 
son. the  Defence  Secretary, 
announced  on  Wednesday 
that  its  final  mooring  would 
be  either  Manchester  Ship  Ca- 
nal or  Leith.  Edinburgh.  A 
plea  by  Princess  Anne  to  have 
Britannia  scuttled  has  been 
swept  aside. 

All  the  Windsors'  personal 
artefacts  are  likely  to  be 
stripped  out  before  the  yacht 
is  opened  to  public  view. 
These  include  a small  solid 
gold  camel  given  to  fee  Queen 
by  the  ruler  of  Duba^-.fee 
table  used  by  Prince  Albert  to 
keep  his  cocktails  upright, 
portraits  of  pre-divorce  royal- 
ty, and  books  about  fee  Com- 
monwealth. including  one 
work  entitled  The  Wlgroen  of 
Papua  Nevr  Guinea. 

Some  2.200  past  and  present 
royal  yachtsmen  and  their 
families  watched  yesterday’s 
ceremony  from  covered 
stands.  Also  present  were  Mr 
Robertson  and  fee  First  Sea 
Lord.  Admiral  Jock  Slater. 


Man  of  90  dies 
after  burglars 
let  him  freeze 


Jamie  Wilson 


A 90-YEAR-OLD  war  vet- 
eran who  was  beaten, 
tied  up  and  left  In  freez- 
ing temperatures  overnight 
after  burglars  turned  off  fee 
electricity  in  Ids  home,  died 
in  hospital  yesterday. 

Thomas  Hall,  who  had 
received  the  MBE  for  services 
to  the  National  Health  Ser- 
vice, had  suffered  a stroke 
and  was  barely  conscious 
when  he  was  found  an  the 
morning  of  December  1 by  his 
home  help. 

Be  was  also  suffering  from 
hypothermia  after  the 
burglars  disconnected  the 
electricity  supply  shutting 
down  fee  heating  in  his  home 
in  Heaton,  Newcastle.  The 
telephone  had  been  discon- 
nected to  Stop  Mr  Hall  calling 
for  help. 

Mr  Halt  a retired  civil  Se- 
van t,  who  was  in  the  RAF 
during  the  second  world  war, 
was  due  to  celebrate  his  91st 
birthday  on  December  20  at  a 
pub  near  his  home. 

Police  said  yesterday  they 
were  treating  the  death  as 
murder.  Detective  Chief  In- 


Thomas  Hall . . ..  beaten  and 
left  tied  up  hi  bis  flat 


spector  ten  Sharp,  leading  fee  i 
investigation,  said:  “Someone 
must  know  who  is  respon- 
sible for  this,  perhaps  a part- 
ner or  relative  of  those  who  | 
carried  out  this  crime.  1 | 
would  appeal  for  them  to 
come  forward-" 

Police  have  already  offered 
a £5,000  reward  for  informa- 
tion leading  to  an  arrest 

“Our  detectives  have  been 
treating  this  as  a murder  in- 
vestigation from  the  start, 
fearing  fee  worst,  but  obvi- 
ously hoping  that  Mr  Hall 
would  pull  round.”  Mr  Sharp 

said. 

“You  are  supposed  to  get 
used  to  things,  like  this  when 
you  are  a policeman,  but  you 
never  do.  It  stffL  makes  your 
blood  boil." 

Mr  Hall  regained  con- 
sciousness once  in  hospital 
but  was  unable  to  speak. . 

“The  Investigation  is  going 
well.  We  have  some  very  good 
jaflrfg  and  we  will  not  stop 
until  we  have  caught  these 
people." 

police  said  at  fee  time  of 
the  attack  that  there  was  no 
sign  of  forced  entry-  They  be-  j 
lieve  be  let  in  his  attackers, 
who  may  have  posed  as  bogus 
officials-  __  ; 

A retired  civil  servant,  Mr 
Hunt  was  bom  In  Byker,  I 
Newcastle,  and  had  lived  in  , 
his  bouse  for-  40  years.  His 
wife  TTfida  died  12  years  ago 

and  he  is  not  believed  to  have  j 
any  children. 

Michael  Carr,  deputy  man- 
ager of  fee  Comerhouse  pub 
where  Mr  Hunt  was  due  to 
celebrate  his  birthday,  said; 
“l  had  known  him  for  six 
years  He  was  a lovely  old 
man  Everyone  who  has  been 
coming  m here  since  the 
attack  has  been  asking  about 

him.  The  general  reaction  has 
been  one  of  horror. 

“He  had  booked  his  birth- 
day celebrations  here  next 
week.  He  did  fee  same  every 
year.  He  would  have  a meal 
and  a bottle  of  wine." 
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Cornwall  prepares  to  shine 
under  total  eclipse  of  sun 


.Geoffrey  Gibbs 


county  at  fee  height  of  the 
summer  season. 

The  huge  influx  is  seen  as  a 


their  appreciation  of 
science.*’ 

Virgin  trains  has  been  con- 


IRDS  will  think  it  is  heaven-sent  opportunity  for  tracted  to  work  wife  other 


time  to  most;  bats  and  fee  duchy  to  show  itself  off  to 
owls  will  come  out.  But  fee  world- 


train  operators  to  lay  on  addi- 
tional train  services  into 


to  well-prepared  scientists.  But  planners  are  also  aware  Cornwall  and  plans  are  being 


of  from  about  Ii.iOam.  Full  day- 
light will  not  return  until  just 
in-  after  12.30pm. 
er  While  leading  solar  pfaysl- 
Ji-  cists  travel  to  Cornwall  to 
to  take  new  measurements  or 
og  fee  eclipse  activity,  natural- 
to  ists  will  also  be  drawn  to  fee 


amateur  astronomers  and  of  the  potential  nightmare  laid  for  campsite  operators  to  ists  will  also  be  drawn  to  the 
tourists  in  feeir  hundreds  of  that  the  eclipse  watchers  expand  on  to  adjacent  land  to  event  to  study  how  fee  unex- 


feousands,  it  will  be  a once  in 
a lifetime  experience. 

On  August  li.  1999  a small 


could  bring  because  of  the  in-  I help  cope  with  visitors  who 


tense  pressure  that  will  be 
placed  on  the  area's  infrn- 


corner  of  the  far  South-west  structure.  Hotels  are  already 
of  England  will  be  plunged  folly  booked  and  there  is  con- 
into  daytime  darkness  by  a cem  that  the  county's  roads 


total  eclipse  of  fee  sun. 

It  is  fee  first  time  such  an 
event  will  have  been  visible 
in  Britain  since  June  1927. 


system  could  become  totally 
gridlocked. 

Representatives  of  the  tour- 


will  be  unable  to  get  into 
hotels. 

Beginning  out  in  the  Atlan- 
tic. off  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land. Canada,  fee  eclipse  will 
come  in  from  fee  West  at 
Land’s  End  and  leave  Britain 
at  Falmouth,  before  travelling 


1st  trade,  local  authorities  and  across  northern  France  and 


when  parts  of  northern  Eng-  the  scientific  community  on  through  southern  Ger- 


land  were  blacked  out,  and  meeting  in  Truro  to  discuss 
those  who  miss  it  might  not  the  eclipse  decided  yesterday 
get  a second  chance.  Scien-  to  appoint  a foil-time  coord  1- 
tists  say  there  will  not  be  an-  nator  to  ensure  that  those 
other  in  Britain  until  the  year  who  travel  to  Cornwall  do  not 
2090,  leave  saying  they  will  never 


many.  Romania  and  the  Gulf  milking: 

states.  □ Bats  and  owls  emerging; 

The  final  sighting  will  be  in  □ Butterflies  folding  their 
centra]  India.  wings; 

Scientists  say  the  eclipse  □ Flowering  plants  opening 
will  affect  all  parts  of  Com-  and  shutting  in  confusion; 
wall  south  of  a line  from  Ca-  □ Birds  thinking  it  Is  time  to 
melford  to  Launceston  and  roost. 

will  extend  into  Devon  as  far  After  the  1927  eclipse  a cor- 
as  Torbay.  respondent  wrote  in  the  Alan- 

The  central  line  of  fee  Chester  City  News  of  how  the 
eclipse  — where  “totality”  nightjar  set  up  its  strangfc  cry 
can  best  be  viewed  — runs  as  darkness  rapidly 
through  fee  south-west  of  descended. 


pected  darkness  affects  plant 
and  animal  behaviour. 

The  phenomenon,  caused 
by  tbe  moon  moving  between 
the  Earth  and  the  Sun,  Is  ex- 
pected to  cause  confusion  in 
fee  natural  world. 

What  naturalists  expect  to 
see  includes: 

i'.i  Confused  dairy  cows  who 
will  think  It  is  time  for 


The  rare  opportunity  of  wit-  come  back  again, 
nessing  fee  dramatic  solar  “We  have  got  t 


event  is  expected  to  draw  up  we  maximise  the  opportuni- 
to  300,000  visitors  to  Com-  ties  and  reduce  fee  foresee-  as  Torbay, 
wall,  in  addition  to  the  250,000  able  problems."  said  Com-  The  central  line  of  fee 
holidaymakers  who  will  al-  wall  county  council's  eclipse  — where  “totality” 
ready  be  staying  in  tbe  emergency  planning  officer,  can  best  be  viewed  — runs 

Steve  Winston.  through  fee  south-west  of 

“This  is  a tremendous  op-  Cornwall  from  Just  south  of  $t 
Richard  Wade,  chairman  of  portunity  for  Cornwall  to  Ives  to  Falmouth, 
tbe  eclipse  consortium,  at  show  off  what  a good  place  it  Darkness  will  begin  to  tell 


leave  saying  they  will  never  will  affect  all  parts  of  Com- 
come  back  again.  wall  south  of  a line  from  Ca- 

“We  have  got  to  make  sure  melford  to  Launceston  and 
we  maximise  the  opportune  - will  extend  into  Devon  as  far 


Richard  Wade,  chairman  of 
the  eclipse  consortium,  at 
the  planning  forum  in 
Truro  yesterday 


.“Just  as  suddenly,  and  all 
too  soon,  fee  darkness  swept 
away;  the  nightjar  became 


show  off  what  a good  place  it  Darkness  will  begin  to  tell  away;  the  nightjar  became 
is.  and  a tremendous  opportu-  at  10am  and  will  be  complete  silent  and  perhaps  felt  a little 
ntiy  for  people  to  expand  for  just  over  two  minutes  foolish." 


Maxwell  QCtop  ‘fatcat’lTeacher  wins  damages 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 

THE  mysterious  “fat  cat” 
QC  who  received  fee 
biggest  tees  from  the 
legal  aid  fund  in  1996/97  — 
£575,000  — was  Alun  Jones, 
head  of  Kevin  Maxwell's  legal 

teapi- 

Mr  Jones,  aged  47,  topped 
the  list  of  35  unnamed  barris- 
ters paid  more  than  £200,000 
from  legal  aid  in  fee  last  fi- 
nancial year,  whose  earnings 
were  revealed  by  the  Lord 


Chancellor.  Lord  Irvine,  dur- 
ing a Lords  debate  on  his 
legal  aid  reforms  on  Tuesday. 

The  fees  are  thought  to 
relate  to  the  Maxwell  case, 
the  most  expensive  criminal 
legal  aid  case  ever,  said  In  Oc- 
tober to  have  been  £14  million 
wife  further  bills  to  come.  In 
the  previous  financial  year, 
1995/96,  the  top  earner  was 
Richard  Henriques  QC,  who 
was  paid  "more  than 
£500,000”,  according  to  a par- 
liamentary answer. 

That  year,  Mr  Jones  was  ab- 
sent from  the  list  of  fee  nine 


biggest  earners  from  criminal 
work,  each  of  whom  received 
more  than  £350,000. 

His  absence  bears  out  fee 
Bar’s  contention  that  the  high- 
est figures  are  not  a fair  indica- 
tion of  annual  earnings. 

The  Bar  Council  points  out 
that  fees  paid  in  a particular 
year  may  represent  work 
done  over  several  years.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  top  criminal 
silks  regularly  earn  £300,000- 
£350,000  courtesy  of  the 
taxpayer. 

Lord  Irvine  pledged  to  curb 
QCs'  legal  aid  fees. 


A TEACHER  yesterday 
won  damages  worth 
£114.000  for  injuries 
caused  when  a pupil  threw  a 
basketball  at  her  bead  after 
she  told  him  off  for  vandal- 
ism, writes  John  Carvel. 

Margaret  Chambers  said 
the  blow  caused  a haemor- 
rhage and  epileptic  fits  which 
forced  her  to  retire  from  Ans- 
ford  community  school  in 
Castle  Cary,  Somerset,  after 
17  years  teaching  English  and 
French.  1 

The  Criminal  Injuries  Com-  ■ 
pensation  Board  award  fol- 


lowed a seven-year  legal 
battle  to  prove  that  fee  nail 
was  deliberately  thrown. 

The  teacher  said  fee  assault 
happened  in  November  1989 
when  she  saw  a gang  of  pupils 
aged  12-13  damaging  gas  can- 
isters in  fee  playground.  She 
remonstrated  with  them,  but 
when  she  turned  to  walk 
away  she  was  hit  on  fee  side 
of  the  head  by  a basketball. 

She  suffered  a whiplash  in- 
jury' and  was  forced  to  take 
early  retirement  a few 
months  later  when  a brain 
haemorrhage  was  diagnosed. 


“The  school  didn't  make 
any  effort  to  track  down  the 
particular  boy  who  threw  the 
ball.  The  boys  were  inter- 
viewed as  a group,  which  any- 
one knows  is  pointless,”  said 
Mrs  Chambers,  now  aged  S3. 

Her  settlement  came  after 
Roger  Paul,  her  solicitor, 
tracked  down  a former  pupil 
who  witnessed  fee  Incident 
and  confirmed  that  the  ball 
was  thrown  deliberately.  Mr 
Paul  blamed  tbe  National 
Association  of  Schoolmasters 
and  Union  of  Women  Teach- 
ers for  not  pursuing  the  case. 
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Importer  claims  new-style  Tamagotchi  ‘increases  awareness 
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Swill  Boday 


Electronic  child  care 


A HUMANOID  succes- 
sor to  Tanwotchi 
the  virtual  reality 
pet,  has  sparked  a 
storm  of  protest  and  a cam- 
paign for  its  withdrawal 
Rftnftm  the  Fosterling,  a 
foster  child  which  the  owner 

nurtures  and  raises  for  adop- 
tion, hag  h«wi  condemned  by 
the  British  Agencies  for 
Adoption  and  Fostering  as 
hurtful  and  IneiilHng  to  foster 
children  and  foster  parents. 

BAAF  director  Felicity  Col- 
lier said  yesterday:  ‘It  was 
brought  to  oar  attention  by  a 
foster  mother  whose  dina 
was  upset  , when  children 
were  playing  with  it  at  school 
“We  are  appalled  by  this 
product  and  have  asked  the 
importers  to  cease  distribu- 
tion immediately.  Children, 
and  carers  have  told  us  they 
find  it  deeply  upsetting. 

“The  misleading  wiesaages 
fhia  pmB  gives  about  being 
in  foster  care  are  most  insen- 
sitive and  could  he  hurtful  to 
nMiHinn  who  may  have  expe- 
rienced some  sadness.” 


Klmiko  the  Fosterling,  an  electronic  baby  humanoid  whose  owner  must  nurture  It  for  adoption  photograph:  qraham  turner 


KIMIKO  must  be  fed, 
entertained,  and  edur 
cated.  The  toy  bleeps  to  sig- 
nify a need,  but  can  be 
played  with,  at  any  time. 

Pressing  - buttons 
administers  food,  drink,  or, 
on  occasion,  punishment: 
“Sometimes  KimJko  will  be 
naughty-  With  this  ftmction 

van  tWuciiiTiiiA  KbnJko.” 
When  Sm,  the  di* 
play  will  tell  you  her  tem- 
perature; if  she  is  too  hot, 
an  injection  will  cool  her 
down.  Every  day  she  must 
have  her  teeth  brushed,  her 
hair  combed,  and  . her 


As  with  other  virtual  real- 
ity games,  Taiwan-made  Ki- 
miVn  has  needs  that  must  be 
attended  to  throughout  the 
day.  But  whereas  neglect 
causes  Tamagotchi  pets  to 
die,  Klmiko  will  run  away. 
She  has  to  be  fed  on  rice,  but 
not  so  much  that  she  becomes 
overweight,  and  she  must 
also  be  educated. . If  she 


clothes  looked  after.  She 
has  more  than  40  facial  ex- 
pressions— this  is  a partic- 
ularly complicated  variant  ' 
of  the  toy — and  the  player 

may  have  to; worts  out  when 
she  is,  for  instance,  angry, 
hungry,  or  unhappy,  and  do 
something  about  it. 

If  she  is  not  properly 
treated,  she  will  run  away. 
There  is  a ftmction  to  call 
her  bade,  "but  if  "she  has 
been  neglected,  she  may  not 
return.' 

Then  the  game  can  be  re- 
set to  start  again  witii  a 
three- week-old  baby.  - 


reaches  a happy  and  healthy, 
maturity,  she  goes  away  for 
adoption.  . . 

The  description  on  the 
packaging  reads: “Klmiko 
was  deserted  at  birth.by.  both 
her  parents.  She  is  now  in 
your  care  as  your  foster  child. 
IT  you  raise  her  well,  educate 
her  and  love  her,  she  will  tom 
into  a lovely  ytxmg  girl.  Then 


on  toy 


she  wffl  be  adapted  andjeave 
you  to  join  her  new  6™y 
happy  and  contented,,  thanks 
to  your  love  find  attention. 

“Whenever  you  do  not  give 
her  all  the  Jove  and  attention 
she  needs,  she  will  be  taken 
away  from  you.  She.  will  just 
disappear  from ' the  screen 
and  never  come  back-" 

At  Candy  Commodities,  the 
Essex  importers,  spokesman 
Terry  Orwell  could  not  under- 
stand all  the  foss.  “This  Is  not 
in  bad  taste,”  be  Insisted,  “be- 
cause. It  brings  to  the  atten- 
tlon-of  children  that  there  are 
children  not  as  well  off  as 
themselves.  It’s  a really  nice 
toy.”' 

Among  the  TT,ic1on*ting  as- 
sumptions in  the  program- 
ming of  the  toy,  said  Ms  Col- 
lier, is  the  idea  that  children 
in  care  are  usually  adopted 
outside  their  birth  family. 
Most  of  the.3S.000  children  in 
care  in  Britain  will  eventu- 
ally go  back,  to  their  natural 
i parents. 

Candy  Commodities  have 
supplied  small  retailers  with 
I the  toys  rather  than  big 
stores,  and  their  own  stocks, 
they  say,  have  now  run  out. 


News  in  brief 


BBC  licence 
fee  up  6.6pc 

THE  BBC  licence  fee  will  increase  by  6^  per  cent,  the  Govern- 
ment announced  yesterday,  inline  with  a funding  report  com- 
missioned by  the  previous  Conservative  government. 

The  increase,  worked  out  on  a formula  of  inflation  plus  3 per 
cent,  takes  the  colour  television  licence  up  to  £97.50  and  the 
black  and  white  licence  up  to  £32L50. 

It  marks  the  first  of  two  years  of  above  inflation  increases  in 
the  licence  tee  before  a period  of  below  inflation  increases  for 
the  following  three  years. 

The  extra  money  will  be  used  to  launch  the  BBC's  digital 
services  in  1998  which  will  give  viewers  extra  services,  such  as 
home  shopping  and  access  to  the  Internet,  as  well  as  better 
pictures. 

The  BBC  said  the  increase  would  be  the  first  in  real  terms  for 
13  years.  The  launch  of  free  digital  services  is  costing  the  the 
corporation  a projected  £200 million  a year  over  five  years.  — 
KamaL  Ahmed 


Police  send  festive  warning . 

DEFECTIVES  in.  Leeds  have  completed  their  Christmas  card  list 
— sending  them  to  suspected  burglars  with  a festive  warning. 

CID  officers  at  Holbeck.  Leeds,  have  delivered  dozens  erf  greet- 
ings cards  by  hami  as  a deterrent  to  burglars  who  plagued 
households  with  break-ins  lastrDecember.  As  well  as  a seasonal 
message,  the  suspected  criminals  are  reminded  of  the  the  distress 
their  activities  cause  and  given  a verbal  warning. 

A police  spokesman  said:  “We  will  do  anything  we  can  do  to  put 
pressure  on  these  people.  It  is  a case  of just  knocking  on  the  door, 
saying  do  not  do  it  again,  and  they  have  put  something  in 
someone's  hand  to  warn  them. 

“We  are  trying  to  get  them  to  keep  their  heads  down.” 

The  targets  include  suspects  arrested  for  alleged  burglaries  in 
the  last  12  months  and  others  whom  police  believe  could  have 
Information  about  break-ins. 

On  the  front  of  the  card  is  a red  robin  and  yellow  star  with  the 
words  “Seasons  Greetings".  Inside  Is  the  pledge  that  "Holbeck 
Police  will  be  actively  targeting  known  burglars  this  Christmas” 
and  telephone  numbers  for  the  CID  office  and  Crimestoppers. 


Free  beef  to  beat  the  ban 

A BUTCHER  with  a stockpile  of 4 ,000  oxtails  started  giving  them 
away  today  ahead  of  next  Tuesday’s  beef-on-the-bone  ban.  It  wHL 
cost  the  fam%-nm  business  of  Nod  Chadwick  of  Stand  ish.  near 
Wigan.  £8.000,  but  senior  partner  James  Chadwick  said:  “After 
the  16th  we  can’t  do  anything  with  it  It  can't  be  used  for  pets  or  as 
beef  stock,  so  we  might  as  well  give  it  away  now.” 

Within  a few  hours  of  opening  more  than  600  oxtails  bad  been 
handed  out  “We  have  offered  every  single  customer  a pound’s 
worth  and  bar  a tew  they  have  all  said  yes.”  he  said. 

A spokesman  for  the  Meat  and  Livestock  Commission  said 
there  was  not  thought  to  be  any  compensation  package  for 
butchers  left  with  unsold  bed  on  the  bone  after  next  Tuesday. 


Papal  boost  for  homeless 

AFTER  pop  memorabilia  auctions  come  papal  memorabilia  with 
the  sale  of  one  of  the  Pope's  skull  caps  for  £26,000  in  Scotland. 

The  signature  white  skull  cap — lined  with  silvery  white  silk — 
was  bought  by  the  owner  of  a Glasgow-based  civil  engineering 
company,  Michael  Doherty,  at  a charity  hall  last  Friday.  Mr 
Doherty,  a Catholic  from  Donegal,  would  only  say  that  it  was  the 
cause  of  Glasgow's  homeless  teenagers  that  prompted  his  lar- 
gesse. Cardinal  Thomas  Winning  was  given  the  cap  cm  a visit  to 
Rome  during  which  he  told  Pope  John  Paul  n about  Gku®owJs 
social  problems,  and  let  drop  that  he  had  sold  his  own  skull  cap  for 
£5,600  at  last  year’s  charity  balL  — Madeleine  Bunting 
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Manchester  museum  lotteiy  cash  at  risk 


Martin  Wafanvright 


ONE  of  the  biggest  lot- 
tery grants  to  go  out- 
side London  may 
have  to  be  refused 
after  months  of  delay . 

Organisers  of  the  flagship 
£50  million  museum  and  gal- 
lery consortium  in  Manches- 
ter have  been  warned  that 
crucial  matching  funding  is 
expected  to  be  diverted  to 
rival  projects  in  the  North- 
west 


The  chid  beneficiary  is 
tipped  to  be  foe  ambitious 
covered  “snowdome  and  ex- 
otic world”  of  Xanadu,  a lei- 
sure park  for  nearby  Wigan.  > 
Hie  Imperial  War  Muse- 
um's planned  outstafion  In 
Salford,  across  the  river  Ir- 
well  from  Manchester,  is  also 
thought  to  have  made  an  “im- 
pressive” late  bid  for  match- 
ing funds  from  the  European 
Regional  Devetopment  Fund's 
■pot  for  tiie  North-west 
Hie  move,  to  be  discussed 
at  a government  regional 


nfTIro  mwling  on  Monday, 

would  mean  the  collapse  of  a 
big  expansion  of  Manchester 
Museum  and  the  city's  much- 
praised  Science  and  Industry 
Museum.  It  would  also  end 
hopes  of  a £15  million,  addi- 
tion to  Manchester  City  Art 
Gallery,  which  has  been  seek- 
ing roam  for  more  than  loo 
years  to  show  its  full 
collection. 

’TV)  lose  this  ted  now  would 
be  a real  disaster,  not  just  for 
us  but  for  the  heritage  arm  of 
the  lottery."  said  Patrick 


Greene,  director  of  the  Mu- ! 
senm  of  Science  and  Industry.  | 
"Iheir  award  of  £86  mfltton  toi 
the  three  museums,  leaving  us 1 
with  £14  mHIinn  to  all8  hi : 
matching  ftmdmg,  has  been 
singled  out  fix:  praise  repeat  j 
p*fty  as  stepring  lottery  Hindu  fo 

areas  which  them  most. 
We  need  £7.5  millioii  from  the 
ERDF  and  we  have  squeezed 
every  other  source  dry.” 

The  threat  to  the  bid. 
following,  said  Dr  Greene, 
"repeated  delays  in  the  appli- 
cation timetable”,  follows 


rival  bids  for  the  North-west’s 
pool  of  ERDF  money.  Projects 
have  been  studied  by  the  gov- 
ernment regional  office, 
which  Is  expected  to  make 
recommendations  to  the 
European  Commission  after 
Monday's  meeting. 

it  Is  understood  the  EC  has 
concerns  about  the  joint  bid, 

nnrt  ttmt  QfrmP  pvmVfrMWti  rm 

greater -job  creation  in  the 
Wigan  and  Salford  bids.  Man- 
chester city  council  leader 
Richard  Leese  described  such 
an  approach  as  a travesty  of 


the  actual  situation.  The  city 
has  underlined  employment 
prospects  in  the  £50  million 
joint  bid,  which  is  seen  as  a 
lever  in  economic  recovery 
after  the  IRA  bomb  attack. 

Dr  Greene  said:  “It  is  signif- 
icant that  this  bid  has  been 
singled  out  for  praise  three 
times  by  the  Arte  Minister 
Mark  Fteher,  who  foresaw  the 
effect  cm  Manchester  as  rais- 
lnglts  status  to  a level  compar 
Table  with  Barcelona  or 
Frankfurt  as  a centre  of  Euro- 
pean culture.” 


: 1 ' .-V.  A I 
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Star  attraction . . . The  1,000  tonne  tunnel  borer  which  for  the  last  four  years  has  stood  alongside  the  M20  with  aFor  Sale — One  Careful  Owner  sign  photoorapkoarryweaseh 


Hope  for 
Tunnel 
museum 
fades 


Mbw  Kennedy 

Heritage  Correspondent 


A UNIQUE  collection  of 
Ajk  machinery  and  equip- 
# Intent,  intended  for  a 
museum  of  th«  Channel 
Tunnel,  the  largest  civil  en- 
gineering project  in  Britain 
this  century,  is  rusting  in  a 
field  at  Hythe  in  Kent 
under  threat  of  being  sold 
off  fin1  scrap. 

The  most  spectacular 
piece,  the  1,000  tonne  tun- 


nel boring  machine!,  which 
would  be  the  star  attraction 
in  a museum,  has  been  sit- 
ting on  the  M20  shoulder 
with  a For  Sale — One  Care- 
ful Owner  sign  on  it  for  the 
last  four  years. 

A spokeswoman  for  Euro- 
tunnel said:  “We  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  keep  the 
collection  Indefinitely.” 
But  she  denied  any  immi- 
nent decision  to  scrap  it. 

A specialist  firm  of  asset 
disposal  consultants, 
Henry  Butchers,  confirmed 


yesterday  that  a serious 
offer  for  the  boring  ma- 
chine has  been  passed  on  to  i 
Eurotunnel  and . TranHnk 
Joint  Venture. 

Hie  collection  is  owned  ! 
by*  Eurotunnel,  which  is 
paying  for  its  storage.  The 
museum  project  is  bogged 
down  over  funding  after 
the  Heritage  Lottery  Fund 
refused  a grant.  The.  trust- 
ees fear  that  by  the  time 
funding  is  resolved,  there 
win  be  no  collection  left. 

“This  is  a unique  and  his- 


toric collection,  of  national 
and  International'  Impor- 
tance, and  it  would  be  a 
tragedy  If  It  Is  lost,**  said 
Lord  Berkeley,  director  of 
the  museum  project  and 
formerly  head  of  public  af- 
fairs for  Eurotunnel. 

The  projected  museum 
site  Is  a converted  railway 
building  , near  the  Interna- 
tional Terminal  at  Ashford. 
The  project  is  supported  by 
the  Institution  of  Civil  En-  | 
glneers.  whose  director,  i 
Roger  Dobson,  points  out ' 


that  there  is  no  national 
museum  with  a major  civil 
engineering  display. 

Hie  scrap  value  of  the  col- 
lection is  less  than  £50,000, 
a drop  in  the  ocean  of  Euro- 
tunnel’s debts,  but  Lord 
Berkeley  believes  the  com- 
pany has  lost  interest  In  the 
project.  A Heritage  Lottery 
Fund  spokeswoman  said 
that  with  demands  for  out- 
stripping funds,  it  was 
reluctant  to  support  new 
museums  rather  thaw  en- 
hancing existing  ones. 


Racecourse  owner  robbed  by 
masked  ‘quality  street’  gang 
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Vhrek  Cttaudhary 

AMULTI-m  illiona  ire 
racecourse  owner 
whose  horse  won  this 
year's  Grand  National  may 
have  been  the  victim  at  a vi- 
cious gang  who  target  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy  in  the 
North  and  the  Midlands, 
police  said  yesterday. 

Stan  Clarke  was  attacked 
by  a gang  of  masked  men 
brandishing  a baseball  bat, 
screwdriver  and  knife  who 
burst  Into  his  home  In  Bar- 
ton-under-Needwood, 
Staffordshire. 

Mr  Clarke,  who  was  cut  on 
the  cheek,  struggled  with  the 
raiders  and  managed  to  get  to 
the  phone  to  raise  the  alarm. 

The  raiders  had  chained  Mr 
Clarke,  qwner  of  National 
winner  Lord  GyDene.  to  his 
wife  and  then  searched  the 
house,  escaping  with  £500  in 
cash  and  jewellery. 

Police  said  that  they  could 
□ot  rule  out  a link  between 


Stan  Clarice ...  cut  on  cheek  during  struggle 


the  raid  on  Mr  Clarke's  home 
and  others  carried  out  by  the 
so-called  quality  street  gang. 
The  gang  is  thought  to  have 


football  club,  and  the  lottery 
winner,  Lee  Ryan. 

Mr  Clarke,  a former 
plumber,  owns  two  race- 
courses, Ottoxeter  and-  New- 
castle, and  recently  returned 
from  a trip  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  He  was 
awarded  the  CBE  In  1994  for 
services  to  the  construction, 
industry. 

. HO  said:  “I  just  left  the  con- 
servatory door  unlocked  for  a 
couple  of  minutes  and  they 
were  In.  Believe  me  they 
won’t  be  able  to  do  that' again. 
It  was  a very  nasty  experi- 
ence. They  slashed  my  £ace 
and  Hilda  and  I are  both 
bruised.'* 

-Acting  Detective  Inspector 
Steve  Burton  who  is  heading 
the  investigation -said:  ‘This 
was  horrific  and  although  no 

. one  was  seriously  Injured  the 

taring  struggle  . couple  were  terrified.  It  Is 

possible  that  those  involved 
been  responsible  for  raids  on  had  been  staking  out  the 
the  home  of  Ron  Atkinson,  property  for  some  -time  and 
the  football  manager,  ’Billy  we  are  appealing  for 
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POLICY  AND  POLITICS  1 7 

| Hierarchy  takes  comfort  in  number  of  Mrreconcilables’  leading  revolt 

1 

Rebels  thumb  their  noses 
as  whips  count  the  cost 


Party  strife: 

Next  cuts  row 
may  be  over 
disability  cash 


Lucy  Ward 
and  Anne  Perkins 


( t 


I 


HOPE  everyone 
from  tiie  mighti- 
est to  the  lowliest 
has  learnt  some- 
thing from  this," 
one  whip  muttered  last  night, 
reflecting  alarm  among  his 
colleagues  that  rebelling 
against  the  Government 
could  be  habit-forming.  “They 
must  learn  it's  better  to  op- 
pose in  private.  But  we  most 
take  care  with  further  cuts." 

The  whips  do  not  believe 
that  Wednesday  night's  revolt 
could  be  the  start  of  concerted 
internal  opposition  to  Tony 


Blair's  New  Labour.  They 
take  comfort  from  the  way  the 
47  rebels  were  split  between 
long-serving  and  new  MPs. 
They  claim  that,  at  14  “May 
entrants”  to  33  “old  guard'*, 
the  ratio  of  new  MPs  to  estab- 
lished critics  is  too  low  to 
cause  alarm. 

They  point  to  familiar  "ir- 
reconcllables”  who  voted 
against  the  cuts,  like  Audrey 
Wise,  Alice  Mahon,  and  Ken 
Livingstone  — one  of  four 
Labour  MPs  in  particular  dis- 
grace, and  who  limped  into 
the  lobby  to  vote  on  crutches. 
They  are  alll  long-time  mem- 
bers of  the  hard  left  Cam- 
paign group.  But  the  oldies 
also  included  Gwyneth  Dun- 
woody,  from  the  right  of  the 
party. 

Of  the  new  intake,  none 
were  Blairistas,  the  almost 
entirely  loyal  group  of 
younger  women  who  remain 
the  best  known  of  the  new  in- 
take. And.  with  the  exception 
of  the  Keighley  MP.  Ann 
Cryer.  all  were  men  including 
several  of  the  “unlikely  lads” 


— beneficiaries  of  the  Labour 
landslide  whose  entry  to  Par- 
liament representing  seats  far 
down  the  target  list  may 
never  have  been  in  the  par- 
ty's gameplan. 

Among  them  was  the  Born- 
church  MP,  John  Cryer,  son 
of  Ann.  and  an  early  declared 
opponent  of  the  beneGt  cuts. 
Mr.  Cryer,  aged  33.  a former 
Morning  Star  and  Tribune 
Journalist,  complained  In 
September  that  the  planned 
cut  in  Jone-parent  benefit 
“failed  to  deliver  hope  and 
sustenance  to  the  socially  ex- 
cluded but  could  make  their 
lives  even  worse". 

As  the  whips  pondered  pen- 
alties, the  rebels  were  cocky 
to  the  point  of  triumphalism. 
"All  this  talk  about  written 
warnings,”  one  said.  "Last 
night . was  the  real  written 
warning.  They  can't  try  this 
sort  of  thing  again." 

The  rebels  are  particularly 
alarmed  at  reports  that  dis- 
ability benefits  may  be  taxed, 
means-tested  or  time-limited, 
and  are  deeply  suspicious  of 


Harriet  Hannan's  determina- 
tion to  extend  her  new  wel- 
fare-to-work  deal  to  some  of 
Britain’s  6*4  million  long- 
term sick  and  disabled. 

Shortly  after  the  general 
election.  Ms  Harman's  depart- 
ment launched  a programme 
of  home  visits  to  check  on 
250,000  people  receiving 
higher-rate  disability  living 
allowance  — the  fastest- grow- 
ing benefit  — to  “update” 
their  claims. 

Jt  was  only  after  four 
months  that  ministers  agreed 
not  to  include  paraplegics  in 
the  checks.  The  programme, 
known  as  the  “benefit  integ- 
rity project”,  remains  highly 
sensitive  in  the  disability 
world. 

One  of  Wednesday's  rebels, 
David  Wlnnick,  and  the 
Labour  peer  and  former  MP, 
Lord  Ashley  of  Stoke,  chair- 
man of  the  Parliamentary  All- 
Party  Disablement  Group, 
yesterday  warned  Ms  Har- 
man that  the  rumoured  cuts 
would  not  be  tolerated . 

Lord  Ashley  said  that  many 


disabled  people  had  voted 
Labour.  “All  the  disabled 
people  who  have  been  in 
touch  with  me  have  been 
very,  very  upset  about  this.  I 
have  never  known  such  anxi- 
ety, anger,  distress  and  fear 
and  they  have  even  talked  of  a 
sense  of  betrayal.  Their  anxi- 
ety and  auger  can,  if  ignored 
or  mifihandtgd,  make  the  one- 
parent  family  row  look  tame 
in  comparison.” 

According  to  Downing  Street, 
no  decision  has  been  taken. 
But  the  Prime  Minister's 
spokesman  warned:  “There 
are  bound  to  be  more  difficult 
choices  ahead.  It  is  the  duty  of 
Government  to  face  up  to 
them." 

The  results  of  the  review 
are  expected  in  June  1998  but 
both  Mr  Blair  and  Ms  Har- 
man have  been  accused  by  op- 
position parties  of  refusing  to 
rule  out  cuts.  “Anybody  who 
thinks  there  will  be  a rever- 
sion from  principles  and  poli- 
cies on  which  we  were  elected 
is  wrong,"  said  the  Prime 
Minister's  spokesman. 


thatlisl  Mums  ‘will  still  need  aid’ 


Larry  EBkrtt 
Economics  Editor 


THE  Government's 

plans  for  workless  lone 
parents  will  see  a mass 
influx  of  new  recruits  Into 
the  lowest  paid  and  most 
unskilled  jobs  in  the  ser- 
vice sector,  employment  ex- 
perts said  yesterday. 

Labour  market  econo- 
mists said  that  the  Welfare 
to  Work  scheme  would  still 
leave  single  mothers  and 
single  fathers  dependent  on 
state  benefits,  since  they 
would  need  the  family 
credit  top-up  for  low  in- 
comes to  boost  their 
meagre  wages. 

John  Phil  port,  director  of 
the  Employment  Policy  In- 
stitute, said:  “Most  lone 
parents  will  get  jobs  in 
shops  and  supermarkets. 


the  kinds  of  jobs  the  rela- 
tively unskilled  partners  of 
married  men  currently 
get.”  Lone  parents  would 
be  concentrated  in  the 
kinds  of  jobs  likely  to  be 
covered  by  the  mtoimum 
wage:  “They  are  not  going 
to  be  much  better  off.” 
Peter  Robinson,  chief 
economist  at  the  left-lean- 
ing Institute  for  Public  Pol- 
icy Research,  said:  “Nearly 
half  the  current  recipients 
of  family  credit  are  lone 
parents.  That  tells  you  a lot 
about  the  jobs;  they  are  go- 
ing to  get.  Typically  they 
will  find  work  in  cleaning, 
care  work,  catering,  retail- 
ing and  hotels.” 

Pam  Meadows,  of  the  Pol- 
icy Studies  Institute,  said: 
“Those  who  find  jobs  under 
the  New  Deal  will  work  in 
retailing,  old  peoples 
homes,  hotels  and  catering. 


They  will  be  quite  low  paid, 
and  the  wages  will  be 
topped  up  with  family 
credit. 

“The  question  is  whether 
that  will  represent  a genu- 
ine improvement  for  them 
and  their  children.  The 
Government  is  keen  on  im- 
proving the  quality  of  par- 
enting, so  what  is  better  — 
ta  have  young  children 
looked  after  by  long-term 
unemployed  young  men  or 
have  their  own  mothers 
doing  it?” 

She  said  that  for  lane 
parents  with  children  aged 
10  and  above,  the  combina- 
tion of  a job  and  fcwtiy 
credit  looked  a better  op- 
tion than  living  on  income 
support.  “But  I'm  not  sure 
the  same  applies  to  chil- 
dren aged  five,  six  and 
seven.  And  certainly  not  If 
they  are  under  five.”. 


The  Labour  rebels 


Voting  against  the  benefit  cut: 

Diane  Abbott  (Hackney  N and 
Stoke  Newington).  John  Austin  (Erith 
and  Thamasmeed),  Harry  Barnes 
(Derbyshire  I^E).  Tory  Berm  (Chester- 
field). Roger  Bony  (KJngswoodL  Har- 
old Best  (Leeds  NW).  Ronnie  Camp- 
befl  (Btyth  Vafley),  Dennis  Caravan 
(Ftotek  W),  Martin  Caton  (Gower), 
David  Chaytor  (Buy  North),  Mdcolm 
Chisholm  (Edtotugh  N and  Leith). 

Ann  Ctwyd  (Cynon  Vafley),  Frank 
Cook  (Stockton  N),  Jeremy  Corbyn 
(Islington  N),  Arm  Cryer  (Keighley). 
John  Cryer  (Hornchurch),  l-fiton  Daw- 
son (Lancaster  and  VVyrej,  Jim  Dob- 
bin (Heywood  and  Mddtoton),  Gwyn- 
eth Dun  woody  (Crewe  and 
Nantwkdi  WBam  Etherington  (Sun- 
derland N),  Maria  Fyfe  (Glasgow  Mar- 
yhffl),  Ian  Gtoson  (Norwich  N),  Nor- 
man Godman  (Greenock  and 
Inverclyde),  Barrie  Giant  (Totten- 
ham), David  Unchfffe  (Wakefield). 
Kekm  Hqpldr»  (Luton  Mi  Brian  Jetton 
(Bolton  SE),  Lyme  Jones  (Bsnvng- 
hem  SaBy  Oak),  Terry  Lewis  (Wors- 
ley).  Ken  Livingstone  (Brent  E)  John 
McABon  (Dundee  E),  John  McDon- 


nefi  (Hayes  and  Harfngton),  Kevin 
McNamara  (Hull  N).  Afice  Mahon 
(Halifax),  John  Marek  (Wrexham).  B0 
McKe  (Sheffield  Hoetey).  Gordon 
Prentice  (Pencfle).  Brian  Sedgemore 
(Hackney  S and  ShorecStch),  Jon- 
athon Shaw  (Chatham  and  Ayfes- 
fbrd).  Alan  Simpson  (Nottingham  S), 
Derails  Skinner  (Bolsover).  Uewefiyn 
Smith  (Btanaau  Gwent),  Ian  Stewart 
(Bedes),  Robert  Wweing  (Liverpool 
West  Derby),  David  Wrmlek  (Wdlsafl 
N),  Audrey  Wise  (Preston).  MPca 
Wood  (BaOeyand  Span). 

Thirteen  Labour  MPs  registered 
ther  abstention.  They  wore: 

Rhodri  Morgan  (Cartfiff  West).  Ju- 
lie Morgan  (Cardiff  North),  Tony 
McWatter  (Hamel  Hempstead),  Ger- 
ald Steinberg  (City  of  Durham), 
George  Galloway  (Glasgow  Kelvin), 
Chris  MiAn  (Sunderland  S),  Hany 
Cohen  (Leyton  and  Wanstead), 
Andrew  Bennett  (Denton  and  Red- 
dish). BUI  Rammefi  (Harlow),  Diana 
Organ  (Forest:  of  Dean),  Lawrence 
Cunltffe  (Leigh).  Jim  Marshall 
(Leicester  SL  and  John  IMaysmith 
(Bristol  NW). 
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Ken  Livingstone,  one  of  the  Irrecondlables'  but  also  a Labour  NEC  member,  who  limped 
in  to  vote  against  the  cuts  photograph  martin  afmles 
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Tory  leader  William  Hague  with  his  hew  waxwork  image  at  Madame  Tussaud'a  yesterday 
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A culture  shock  for 
secretive  Whitehall 


Disclosure: 

White  paper 
calls  for  end 
to  secrecy 


Richard  Norton-Taylor 


NY  individual,  lobby 
group,  company,  or 
for  the  first 
time  will  have  a legal  right  to 
see  official  documents  and 
other  data  held  by  Whitehall, 
according  to  the  Govern- 
ment’s long-promised  white 
paper  on  a Freedom  of  infor- 
mation Act  published 
yesterday. 

The  act  will  cover  local 
authorities,  quangos,  the 
NHS,  the  armed  forces  and 
privatised  utilities,  as  well  as 
Whitehall.  It  will  have  exemp- 
tions. potential  loopholes,  and 
let-outs,  but  in  some  ways  it 
will  go  further  than  similar 
measures  introduced  years 
ago  in  most  other  states. 

There  will  be  an  indepen- 
dent Information  Commis- 
sioner who  can  be  asked  to 
intervene  in  the  event  that 
disclosure  is  refused,  and  can 
order  Whitehall  departments, 
and  other  public  agencies,  to 
comply  or  disclose  documents 


PM’s  recipe  for  success 


Clare  Longrigg 


THE  rigours  of  office  are 
beginning  to  tell  on  the 
First  Couple:  they  are 
eating  light,  healthy  vegetar- 
ian food,  with  a drizzle  of 
olive  oil  and  a scattering  of 
fresh  coriander  to  make  them 
feel  up  to  date.  . 

Tony  and  Chene  BlairB 
contribution  to-  a new  fun- 
draising cookbook  is  simple 
and  wholesome:  their  caiTOt 
and  sweet  potato  soup  has  a 
transatlantic  flavour,  nothing 
too  fancy  or  exotic.  . 

By  contrast,  John  Majors 
leisure  time  is  filled  with 
more  voluptuous  pleasures. 
His  recipe  is  for  chocolate  and 
chestnut  gateau,  with  lash- 
ings of  whipped  cream. 

All  is  revealed  in  a of* 
book-  put  together  to  raise 
money  for  a Sussex  primary 

school;  St  Lawrences  m 
Hurstpierpoint-  PTA  memher 
Sarah  Wheatley  sent  letters  to 
over  40  public  OgurM  anaw- 
lebrities,  including  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  predecessor, 


Tony  and  Cherie’s  carrot  and  sweet  potato  soup 


imedium  onion,  3 large carwts.  1 large saeetpoMo.  1 
tablespoon  fresh  coriander  (chopped).  300ml  (&  pint)  vegetable 
stock^nl  orange  juice,  300ml  milk,  l tablespoon  oiioe  oil,  sail 
and  freshly  ground  black  pepper. 

Finely  chap  the  vegetables  and  sweat  in  the  olive  oil  untfl  soft  but 
not  browned.  Add  the  stock  and  orange  juica  Simmer  for  30 
minutes.  Put  in  a Wander  and  puree  until  smooth.  Return  to  the  pan. 

Add  the  milk  and  reheat  Season  to  taste  and  serve,  garnished  writ) 

the  coriander.  . 

(tf  the  soup  Is  too  thick,  use  more  stockj 


and  received  an  overwhelm- 
ing response. 

"We've  got  some  really 
cranky  things,”  said  Ms 
Wheatley,  whose  favourite 
was  from  her  childhood 
crush,  Kenny  Dalglish.  Sadly, 
she  has  not  tried  liis -submis- 
sion, since  she  Is  a vegetarian 
and  he  sent  in  his  recipe  for 

meat  pie. 

Esther  Rantzen  sent  m a 
friend's  grandmother’s  recipe 
for  chopped  liver.  Phillip 
Schofield  submitted  a for- 
mula for  potato  cakes,  while 


Terry  Wogan  sort  his  recipe 
for  the  perfect  chip  bottle 
(thick  white  bread  with  lots  of 
butter  and  sizzling  chips  just 
out  of  the  pan). 

Jimmy  Hill,  who  lives  near 
the  school  in  Hurstpierpoint, 
confessed  that  his  recipe  for 
apple  pudding  came  from  Des 
Lynham.  “You  can  just  Imag- 
ine them  sitting  there  in  the 
commentary  box  discussing 
recipes.”  says  Ms  Wheatley. 

The  book  has  already  sold  a 
third  of  its  500  initial  print 
run,  and  is  selling  fast  at  £3. 


Visionary  who  saved  Dome 


are  made.  The 
current  edition  of  the  New 
Statesman  reports  that  the 
Millennium  Dome  was  res- 
cued from  the  Gordon  Brown- 
designated  scrapheap  (being 
scuttled  along  with  the  Royal 
Yacht?)  last  summer  by  a let- 
ter from  Times  columnist, 
Simon  Jenkins. 

It  was  his  plea  to  Tony  Blair 
to  consider  the  project  from  a 
“child’e  eye"  standpoint  that 

Mwmpthfl  nrtmp.  minister 

(and  his  deputy)  behind  the 
Greenwich  Dome,  despite  all 
the  risks  of  spectacular  fail- 
ure which  Jenkins — like 


most  of  the  Cabinet — 

acknowledged. 

No  ordinary  scribe,  our 
Simon.  A former  editor  of  the 
Times  and  Loti  don  Evening 
Standard,  and  undistin- 
guished as  either,  as  a cam- 
paigning columnist  he  has 

done  as  much  as  anyone  for 
good  architectural  causes, 
ranging  from  rescuing  Covent 
Garden  from  the  bulldozer  in 
the  70s  to  clearing  Horse- 
guards  Parade  of  cars  in  the 
90s,  This  month  he  helped 
daw  Somerset  House  back 
from  civil  service  dutches. 

Oh  yes,  one  more  thing  about 
the  letter,  says  the  NS,  Dome 
Secretary  Manddson  put  him 
up  to  it. 

NEW  Labour  media  manag- 
ers have  anew  concept  to 
peddle  among  clients.  When 
they  want  to  put  a serious  pol- 
icy wonk  on  the  phone  to  talk 
in  joined-up  writing  rather 
than  mere  dlduki  soundbite 
they  call  it  "think-spln”. 

JOHN  Major  used  a press 
U gallery  lunch  at  Westmin- 


ster to  remind  his  audience 
that  ex-prime  ministers  usu- 
ally make  better  speeches 
than  they  did  in  office. 

He  told  Labour  listeners 
that  officials  had  urged  him  to 
charge  student  tuition  fees 
three  times — ami  three  times 
he  rejected  it  Odd  fora  is- 
year-old  school  leaver,  whose 
own  kids  didn't  go  on  to  uni- 
versity either,  but  he  pnt  hand 
on  heart  to  stress  that  he  sin- 
cerely meant  it  should  be  a 
taxpayer-funded  matter. 

Ditto,  the  “distasteful"  debate 
on  lone  mums.  It  seems  his 
widowed  sister.  Pat  was  one 
of  those  too. 

I ASTMay  theunrecon- 
I— strutted  leftwinger,  Alice 
Mahon,  took  a lot  of  persuad- 
ing to  accept  the  job  of  unpaid 
parliamentary  private  secre- 
tary to  nice  Chris  Smith.  Min- 
ister  for  Culture  and  Footle. 
This  week  she  got  sacked. 
“Dennis  Skinner  bet  rd  last  12 
months,"  the  MP  for  Halifax 
told  her  friends.  “So  Dennis 
loses.  Serves  him  right  for  bet- 
ting on  people." 


In  the  event  of  disputes;  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  order 
would  amount  in  effect  to  con- 
tempt of  court.  He  or  she  can 
also  obtain  search  warrants 
to  further  an  investigation.  A 
criminal  offence  will  be  cre- 
ated of  “wilful  or  reckless  de- 
struction, alteration  or  with- 
holding” of  records  relevant 
to  such  investigations.  The 
commissioner  will  also  hear 
appeals  against  the  withhold- 
ing of  historical  papers  at  the 
Public  Record  Office.  How- 
ever. there  will  be  no  appeal 
against  the  commissioner's 
decisions,  other  than  seeking 
a judicial  review. 

The  white  paper  says  the 
act  has  “a  presumption  of 
openness”.  However,  there 
are  six  categories  of 
exemption,  including 
national  security,  defence  and 
international  relations  — 
"the  Integrity  of  communica- 
tions received  in  confidence 
from  foreign  governments, 
foreign  courts,  or  interna- 
tional organisations  should 
be  protected". 

Exemptions  also  cover  law 
enforcement  agencies,  per- 
sonal privacy,  commercial 
confidentiality,  the  safety  of 
the  individual,  the  public, 
and  environment  and  Infor- 
mation supplied  in  confi- 
dence. including  the  "views  of 
experts".  The  Government 
could  withhold  Information 


in  these  areas  If  it  demon- 
strated to  the  commissioner 
that  disclosure  would  cause 
“substantial  harm”. 

The  proposed  act  would 
also  protect  civil  servants' 
advice  to  ministers  and  inter- 
departmental correspondence 
— what  the  white  paper  calls 
“the  integrity  of  the  decision- 
making and  policy  advice  pro- 
cesses in  government”.  Infor- 
mation would  be  suppressed 
if  disclosure  would  cause 
what  it  describes  as  “simple" 
harm.  The  security*  and  intel- 
ligence agencies,  including 
information  they  provide  to 
others,  would  be  exempt,  as 
would  be  legal  advice  ob- 
tained by  the  Government. 
Arguments  over  disclosure 
will  turn  on  what  is  in  the 
“public  interest”.  Decisions 
should  further  the  purpose  of 
the  act  — “to  encourage  gov- 
ernment to  be  more  open  and 
accountable”. 

To  avoid  disputes  and  ap- 
peals to  the  commissioner. 
Whitehall  and  public  authori- 
ties should  be  proactive  in 
releasing  Information,  the 
white  paper  says.  It  refers  to 
an  “entrenched  culture  of 
secrecy";  henceforth,  open- 
ness should  be  part  of  White- 
hall's official  culture  rather 
than  an  "irksome 
imposition”. 
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£1 0 for  freedom 
of  information 


PROCEDURES  for 

requesting  official 
documents  will  be 
made  as  simple  as  possible. 
the  white  paper  promises, 
writes  Richard  Norton-Taylor. 

For  the  cost  of  no  more 
than  £10  — more,  perhaps, 
for  commercial  and  corpo- 
rate users  of  the  act  — any- 
one will  be  able  to  apply  for 
Information  to  any  White- 
hall department  or  other 
public  body. 

Although  individuals  will 
not  have  to  demonstrate  or 
even  state  their  purpose  in 
applying  for  information, 
they  will  have  to  pass 
“reasonableness*'  tests  de- 
signed to  deter  what  the 
white  paper  calls  frivolous 
requests,  vexations  liti- 
gants, or  large-scale  “fish- 
ing expeditions'’. 

Exemptions  will  disap- 
point those  who  want  to 
find  out  more  about  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  security  and 


intelligence  services,  or  the 
arms  trade,  or  about  the  ad- 
vice that  government  min- 
isters  receive  Cram  their 
civil  servants. 

Although  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  will 
strengthen  the  rights  of 
Individuals  to  see  personal 
files  held  on  them  by  public 
authorities  and  govern- 
ment agencies,  a person 
will  not  have  a right  to  see 
his  or  her  employer’s  per- 
sonnel record  on  them,  as 
these  will  be  exempt. 

But  the  Government  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  use  the 
excuse  that  because  one 
item  of  Information  In  a 
document  or  electronic  re- 
cord is  too  sensitive  to  pub- 
lish, the  whole  document 
should  be  suppressed. 

Sensitive  information 
will  be  blacked  out,  and  the 
rest  will  be  released,  the 
Government  promised 
yesterday. 
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Blair  must  prove 
mettle  at  battle  of 
Waterloo  station 


Martin  Walker 


THAT  sense  of  Histori- 
cal delicacy  which 
Tony  Blair  displayed 
in  choosing  Waterloo 
station  as  the  place  to  launch 
Britain’s  presidency  of  the 
European  Union  might 
remind  him  that  there  was 
one  professional  matter  on 
which  Napoleon  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  firmly  agreed: 
that  the  greatest  test  of  gener- 
alship is  not  in  winning 
battles  hut  in  recovering  from 

That  is  his  challenge  at 
today's  Luxembourg  summit. 
Although  the  spin  doctors 
will  trumpet  the  usual  spuri- 
ous triumph,  in  reality  Brit- 
ain has  lost  a campaign  it 
should  never  have  fought. 

The  Blair-Gordou  Brown 
team  is  not  going  to  be 
granted  a full  and  voting  seat 
at  the  table  managing  the  new 
single  currency.  And  why 
should  Britain  run  a currency 
that  is  not  its  own? 

This  is  the  result  of  a deci- 
sion to  try  both  to  charm  and 
to  muscle  Britain’s  way  into  a 
club  of  which  it  is  not  a mem- 
ber. And  now  the  novelty  of 
the  Labour  government  is 
wearing  off.  British  charm  is 
unable  to  outweigh  resentful 
memories  of  previous  British 
displays  of  petulance. 

It  is,  in  a sad  way,  quite  an 
achievement  Seven  months 
In  office,  and  with  the  British 
presidency  about  to  start,  the 
rest  of  Europe  is  starting  to 
ask  themselves  whether  the 
Blair  team  is  very  different 
from  the  Tories.  Some  of  the 
finance  ministers  are  already 
talking  with  fond  nostalgia 


about  that  nice  Ken  Clarke. 

There  are  three  problems 
here.  The  first  is  that  the  har- 
den of  Britain's  past  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  EU  is  too 
heavy  to  be  lightened  by  stale 
rhetoric  about  Britain's  want- 
ing to  beat  Europe's  heart 

The  second  - is  that  Mr 
Blair's  team  has  been  relying 
over-much  on  the  magic  of  the 
Blair  effect  They  have  as- 
sumed that  his  evident  public 
popularity  In  Europe,  his  huge 
parliamentary  majority  and 
his  promise  that  progressive 


Some  of  Europe’s 
sharpest  political 
operators  are  keen 
to  see  how  the 
new  boy  will  play 
a losing  hand 


politics  has  a future  in  the 
free-market  world  will  trans- 
late into  influence  in  Europe. 

The  fact  is  that  a great  deal 
of  personal  effort  will  be 
required.  When  15  heads  of 
government  sit  around  the 
table  grappling  with  the  ques- 
tions that  were  too  tough  to 
be  salved  by  their  subordi- 
nates, Mr  Blair’s  gifts  for  pub- 
lic persuasion  will  not  do. 

IBs  peers  know  that  be  is  on 
a hiding  to  nothing  at  the  sum- 
mit meeting:  he  either  accepts 
the  (ace-saving  compromise  or 
the  Euro-X  club  goes  ahead 
anyway.  Some  of  Europe’s 
sharpest  political  operators 
are  keen  to  see  how  the  new 
boy  plays  a Losing  hand. 


The  final  and  crucial  diffi- 
culty Is  that,  now  the  single 
currency  is  plainly  going  to 
start  on  time,  the  British  ag- 
ony is  not  just  about  when  to 
join  the  euro,  but  also  about 

taxation. 

To  join  the  euro  on  any- 
thing but  suicidal  terms,  Brit- 
ain must  synchronise  Its  eco- 
nomic cycle  and  interest  rates 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.  While 
those  countries  are  climbing 
the  recovery  curve,  we  have 
peaked  and  appear  set  for  a 
period  of  slow  growth. 

There  are  two  ways  to 
address  Britain’s  difficulty 
with  interest  rates.  One  is 
simply  to  drop  them  and  let 
inflation  rip,  which  is  not  a 
way  to  prepare  for  Joining  the 
euro.  The  other  way  is  to 
raise  taxes,  which  this  gov- 
ernment fears  as  much  as  a 
vampire  shrinks  from  garlic. 

Blit  as,  and  when,  Britain 
does  clamber  aboard  the  euro, 
it  wDl  learn  that  monetary 
anion  requires  more  than  just 
changing  the  banknotes  and 
keeping  interest  rates  in  line, 
it  will  also  mean  harmonising 
taxes,  and  thus  edging  from 
low  tax  levels  towards  the 
higher  ED  norm. 

Far  more  important  at  last 
week's  meeting  of  finance 
ministers  than  Mr  Brown’S 
battle  over  the  Euro-X  group 
was  the  agreement  they 
reached  on  “measures  against 
damaging  fiscal  competition”, 
by  which  they  meant  unfairly 
low  tax  rates. 

As  Mr  Blair  battles  today  to 
assert  his  euro-credibility, 
the  Waterloo  towards  which 
he  is  now  slowly  marching 
will  be  to  evplflin  to  British 
voters  why  our  taxes  will  be 
going  up. 


Russia’s  brave  face 


The  nationalist  party  Congress  ofRussian  Communities  stage  a demonstration  outside  the  government  building  in  Moscow  yesterday,  demandingths 
removal  of  the  first  vice-prime  minister.  Anatoly  Chubais,  whom  they  accuse  of  corruption  photoorapk  smoa  anmcw 


Kyoto  ‘leaves  US  free  to  pollute’ 


Congress  may  sink 
the  agreement  on 
greenhouse  gases, 
even  though  the 
deal  leaves 
the  Americans  with 
an  easy  way  out  . 
John  Vidal  reports* 

IT  WAS  the  longest  night 
of  the  most  acrimonious 
session  of  the  most  fre- 
netic set  of  negotiations 
in  which  160  governments 
have  ever  engaged. 

In  the  end.  at  4am.  ex- 
hausted and  with  no  one 
claiming  outright  victory, 
they  emerged  with  an  agree- 
ment that  may  cut  global 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  by 
an  average  5.2  per  cent  within 
15  years. 

But  even  as  the  10,000  offi- 
cials, Industry  Lobbyists  and 
eco-activists  prepared  to  emit 
huge  masses  of  carbon  diox- 
ide flying  home  from  Kyoto, 
United  States  Congress  mem- 
bers representing  coal,  off 
and  steel  Interests  were  pre- 
paring to  scupper  the  treaty 
by  voting  it  out  when  it  goes 
before  them  for  legal  ratifica- 
tion next  year. 

Morover,  European  ana- 
lysts claimed  that  the  US,  the 
world’s  largest  polluter  by 
far,  would  need  to  make  no 
reduction  whatever  because 
of  the  clauses  that  allowed 
emission-trading  with  other 
countries. 

The  compromise  requires 
the  European  Union  to  reduce 
its  greenhouse  emissions  by 
an  average  of  8 per  cent  below 
1090  levels,  the  United  States 
by  7 per  cent  and  Japan  by 
6 per  cent  There  are  similar 
targets  for  21  other  industrial- 
ised countries  (see  table), 
which  must  be  met  between 
2008  and  2012,  with  further 
cuts  to  follow. 

In  ail,  38  countries  will  cut 
emissions  below  1990  levels. 
Developing  countries,  the 
Russian  Federation  and 
Ukraine  are  not  obliged  to 
change  their  energy  policies. 
The  EU*$  average  will  let  less 
developed  countries  like 
Greece  and  Portugal  reduce 
their  emissions  by  less. 

Speaking  at  the  end  of  the 
conference  the  Deputy  Prime 
Minister,  John  Prescott,  who 
with  the  Environment  Minis- 
ter, Michael  Meacher.  was  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  saving 
the  talks  from  breakdown, 
said:  "This  historic  deal  will 
help  curb  the  problems  of  cli- 
mate change.  It  commits  de- 
veloped countries  to  make  le- 
gally binding  cuts  in  their 
emissions.” 

Britain  says  it  will  stick  to 
its  promise  to  to  cut  its  emis- 
sions by  20  per  cent,  but  its 


Emissions  stream  from  Four  Corners  power  station  in  New  Jersey. 
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energy  plan  is  not  expected  to 
be  ready  until  next  summer. 

As  President  Clinton,  the 
Japanese  prime  minister, 
Ryutaro  Hashimoto.  and 
other  world  leaders  bailed  the 
agreement,  the  EU  commis- 
sioner Ritt  Bjerregaard 
remained  sceptical. 

“This  is  not  good  enough 
for  the  future,”  she  said.  "We 
would  have  liked  the  parties 
to  be  more  ambitious.  But 
with  the  pressure  from  sena- 
tors, the  car  manufacturers, 
the  oil  companies  and  others, 
I think  it  was  very  surprising 
and  encouraging  that  the 
Americans  came  up  with  a 
figure  of  7 percent” 

The  US  failed  to  achieve 
several  of  its  alms,  including 
making  developing  countries 
agree  to  targets  and  time- 
tables. But  European  analysts 
said  Washington  had  techni- 
cally won  a bus  in  ess-as- usual 
deal  and  could  avoid  maiHnp 
any  cuts  at  all,  simply  by  pay- 
ing Moscow. 

The  foil  text  of  the  agree- 
ment has  not  been  released 
but  it  is  known  to  Include  the 
possibility  of  complex  trading 
of  pollution  rights  between 
certain  countries. 

Russia  and  Ukraine  have 
seen  their  carbon  and  other 
emissions  drop  markedly 
since  1990,  with  the  collapse 
of  their  heavy  industry  since 
tiie  fell  of  communism,  and 


rich  countries  will  be  able  to 
buy  their  unused  portion  to 
set  against  their  own 

wnissiona. 

"It  looks  like  the  US  will  be 
able  to  sidestep  their  agree- 
ment, pay  Moscow  and  claim 
the  cuts  as  their  own,”  a 
spokesman  for  the  Royal  In- 
stitute for  International  Af- 
fairs said. 

Greenpeace  said:  "The 
agreement  will  not  protect  the 
world  from  dangerous  change 
on  Its  own,  but  It  is  a taming 
point  It  has  merely  delayed 
the  inevitable  move  away 
from  coal  and  oil,  but  at  a 
very  high  price.” 

US  and  Japanese  heavy  in- 
dustry said  the  cots  would  be 
difficult,  but  European  busi- 
ness was  welcoming.  “This  is 
good”,  said  Stuart  Aaron  of 
the  [British]  Chemical  Indus- 
tries Association. 

Chris  Fay,  chairman  of 
Shell  UK.  said:  “What’s  im- 
portant Is  that  there  is  an 
agreement  It's  an  important 
step  on  a long  journey  to 
address  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions globally  ...  but  the 
UK’s  20  per  cent  goal  Is  not 
possible  without  considerable 
economic  impact.” 

Details  of  how  the  agree- 
ment, which  comes  into  force 
when  60  countries  have  rati- 
fied it,  will  be  policed  have 
been  left  to  a further  meeting, 
expected  next  year. 


The  main  points 

• The  cuts  cover  carbon 
dioxide,  nitrous  oxide, 
methane  and  three 
"halocarbon”  substitutes 
for  banned  ozone-damaging 
substances. 

• Targets  range  from  the 
“inns  8 per  cent  for  Europe 


to  a io  percent  increase  for 
Iceland  because  it  has  a 
huge  aluminum  smelter 
coming  on  tine. 

• Industrial  states  can 
trade  "emission  quotas” 
with  each  other. 
Developing countries  say 


this  loophole  will  let  the  US 
and  others  avoid  foil  cuts. 

• Governments  will  decide 
later  ho  w to  punish  states 
which  miss  their  targets. 

• The  US  failed  to  extend 
binding  commitments  to 
developing  countries. 
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Yeltsin  heart 
trouble  denied 


TmWMtahoma 
Ini 


THE  Kremlin  yesterday 
denied  a report  that 
President  Boris  Yeltsin 
was  suffering  from  renewed 
heart  trouble  rather  than  the 
acute  viral  infection  de- 
scribed by  aides  as  the  reason 
for  his  withdrawal  from  pub- 
lic life  for  at  feast  10  days. 

Television  pictures 
released  by  the  Kremlin 
showed  a pale  Mr  Yeltsin 
walking  slowly  hot  purpose- 
fully as  he  met  his  chief  of 
staff,  Valentin  Yumashev,  at  a 
sanatorium  in  Barvlkha,  out- 
side Moscow. 

A Kremlin  spokesperson 
told  the  Guardian  that  the 
president  could  not  have 
walked  with  heart  problems, 
bnt  an  unnamed  source 
quoted  in  yesterday’s  Wash- 
ington Post  said  Mr  Yeltsin’s 
Illness  was  “really  very  sal- 
ons. It’s  really  the  heart”. 

The  surgeon  who  perfomed 
Mr  Yeltsin's  quintuple  bypass 
operation  13  months  ago, 
Renat  Akchurin,  denied  there 
were  serious  health  problems. 
"I  am  not  in  the  least  alarmed 
...the  operation  increased 
the  quality  of  his  life  and  im- 
proved his  working 
capacity,"  he  said. 

The  American  heart 
specialist  Michael  Debakey, 
who  acted  as  a consultant 
daring  Mr  Yelstm’s  opera- 
tion, also  said  there  was  no 
reason  for  concern.  ‘1  haven’t 
talked  to  Boris  Yeltsin’s  doc- 
tors, and  the  feet  that  there 
has  been  no  conversation 
shows  the  situation  Is  not 
alarming,"  he 

Qffrriai  assurances  about 
Mr  Yeltsin’s  health  have  not 
always  proved  reliable.  In  the 
summer  of  1966,  after  suffer- 
ing a heart  attack,  Mr  Yeltsin 


was  confined  to  Barvlkha 
while  his  press  service  main- 
tained he  had  only  a cold. 

The  Russian  loader,  aged 
66,  has  admitted  having  three 
heart  attacks,  His  former 
bodyguard  said  he  also  suf- 
fered a stroke,  which  had  left 
him  prone  to  memory  loss. 

Mr  Yeltsin  yesterday  can- 
celled his  regular  Friday 
morning  radio  broadcast  on 
doctors'  orders.  The  pro- 
gramme was  of  mme  than 
usual  importance,  since  today 
is  Russia's  Constitution  Day. 
Doctors  decided  it  was  inad- 
visable because  of  the  Rus- 
sian leader's  sore  throat. 

In  one  Independent  confir- 
mation of  aides'  claims  that 
the  president  was  still  able  to 
work,  the  Bulgarian  presi- 
dent. Petar  Stoyanov,  who 
had  been  due  to  meet  Mr  Yelt- 
sin next  week,  said  he  had 
spoken  to  him  by  telephone 
for  20  minutes. 

Although  Russia’s  small 
stock  market  fell  sharply 
again  yesterday,  losing  6.4  per 
cent  of  Its  value  after  a 4.7  per 
cent  dip  on  Wednesday,  the 
communist  and  nationalist 
opposition  held  back  from 
capitalising  on  the  presi- 
dent’s illness.  - 

This  may  change  if  Mr  Yelt- 
sin is  out  of  action  for  more 
than  the  12-day  period  pre- 
dicted by  his  aides. 

• The  head  of  Russia's  air 
force,  General  Pyotr  Deine- 
irin.  had  frig  resignation  offer 
turned  down  by  Mr  Yeltsin 
yesterday.  Gen  Deinekin  had 
been  criticised  in  parliament 
over  thp  military  cargo  plane 
crash  in  Irkutsk,  Siberia, 
which  killed  scores  of  people. 
A parliamentary  deputy,  Gen 
Lev  Rokhlin,  also  rapped  Gen 
Deinekin  for  a reportedly  big 
fell  in  airforce  safety  stan- 
dards and  the  use  of  aircraft 
for  commercial  purposes. 


Moscow  mayor 
splashes  out 
on  refurbishing 
missile  cruiser" 


RUSSIA’S  capital  teems 
with  problems,  with  Its 
unpaid  workers,  crumbling 
housing  and  20.000  chil- 
dren living  rough  on  the 
streets.  Bnt  when  Yuri 
Luzhkov,  Moscow’s  mayor, 
found  himself  with 
£1.3  million  to  spare  In  the 
run-up  to  Christinas,  he  ig- 
nored the  pressing  social 
issues  and  opted  for  splash- 
ing out  on  repairs  to  a 
gtdded  missile  cruiser. 

Not  content  with  buying 
the  warship  named  Moscow 
a plaque  and  a dartboard, 
Mr  Luzhkov  has  made  bis 
city  the  only  one  in  the 
world  to  have  its  own  de- 
fence budget. 

Moscow  is  600  miles  from 
the  nearest  sea,  the  Baltic. 
It  is  twice  as  far  again  from 
the  Black  Sea.  where  the 
Russian  navy  cruiser  Mos- 
cow lies  awaiting  cash  for 
repairs  In  the  Ukrainian 
port  of  Nlkol&yev. 

Yesterday,  the  mayor  an- 
nounced that  £1.5  million 
would  be  paid  out  of  munic- 
ipal funds  to  make  the  ves- 
sel battleworthy  — more 
than  three  times  as  much 
as  the  Russian  defence  min- 
istry is  spending  on  it. 

Mr  Luzhkov's  obsession 
with  the  Russian  navy  has 
already  led  him  to  dip  into 
the  city  coffers  to  help 
build  in  the  Arctic  a nu- 
clear submarine  called 
Yuri  Dolgaroky,  after  the 
founder  of  Moscow,  and 
construct  flats  for  Russian 
sailors  in  the  Ukrainian 
city  of  Sevastopol, 

"Our  position  Is  sup- 
ported by  all  Muscovites," 
he  said.  "It  doesn’t  reduce 
the  city’s  ability  to  solve  its 
own  problems.” 


First  Lady’s  theatrical  exit 


President  Havel's  wife  has  left  one  career 
fora  bigger  stage,  writes  Kate  Connolly 


THE  wife  of  Gzech  Presi- 
dent Vaclav  Havel  took 
to  the  stage  for  the 
final  time  last  night  before 
bowing  out  to  concentrate 
on  her  more  H«man«Uwg 
role  as  First  Lady. 

Dagmar  Veskrnova,  who 
put  her  acting  career  on 
hold  after  marrying  Mr 
Havel  in  January,  resur- 
rected her  performance  of 
Strindberg's  Queen  Chris- 
tina to  raise  money  for  vic- 
tims of  last  summer’s  flood- 
ing in  Moravia,  many  of 
whom  are  enduring  a harsh 
winter  with  no  homes. 

Theatre-goers  who 
packed  the  auditorium  of 
Prague’s  turn-af-the-cen- 
tnry  Na  Vinohradech 
theatre  for  the  perfor- 
mance had  paid  between 
£10  and  £15  a ticket,  way 
beyond  the  means  of  most 
ordinary  Czechs.  But  as  Ka- 
terina Honsknsova,  aged 
28,  pointed  out:  "People  are 
here  to  see  the  wife  of  the 
president,  not  the  great 
actress." 

In  her  25-year  acting 


career,  Ms  Veskrnova,  aged 
44,  has  tackled  roles  from 
Shakespeare  to  Chekhov. 
Her  most  controversial  was 
in  the  1970s  film  The  Vam- 
pire of  Ferrate,  in  which 
she  played  a topless  racing 
driven:  who  turns  Into  a 
vampire  when  her  ear 


In  a 1970s  film 
she  played  a 
topless  racing 
driver  who  turns 
into  a vampire 


sucks  blood  out  of  her  toes. 

Her  marriage  to  the  for- 
mer playwright,  aged  61, 
whose  first  wife,  Olga,  the 
darling  of  the  Czech  public, 
died  of  cancer  less  than  a 
year  before,  brought  cries 
of  disapproval  and  contrib- 
uted to  a drop  in  the  presi- 
dent's seemingly  unshak- 
able popularity  ratings. 


Ms  Veskrnova  has  found 
Olga  a tough  act  to  follow. 
She  told  Czech  Radio:  "I 
know  what  [Olga]  . . . 
meant  to  Vaclav.  1 realise 
that,  with  regard  to  her 
memory,  my  position  will 
be  difficult.” 

She  has  been  accused  of 
being  domineering  and  try- 
ing to  Interfere  in  Mr  Ha- 
vel's financial  affairs. 

Sbe  has  always  been  seen 
to  be  distant  from  Mr  Ha- 
vel’s intellectual  circle. 
Documents  nnearthed 
recently  revealed  the  name 
Dagmar  Veskrnova  on  a 
1970s  petition  by  actors 
against  Charter  77.  the 
anti-Communlst  movement 
led  by  Mr  Havel.  Ms  Veskr- 
nova has  also  tried  to  enter 
politics,  calling  for  a law  to 
give  official  powers  to  the 
president’s  wife. 

The  little-known  Strind- 
berg play  was  considered 
an  apt  choice  for  the  Czech 
Republic,  where  the  gov- 
ernment fell  two  weeks 
ago.  “Christina  Is  caught  In 
the  midst  of  bickering  min- 
isters and  advisers.  She  has 
to  decide  whether  to  join 
the  political  fray  or  go  off 
and  many  her  lover,"  said 
theatre-goer  Katerina. 
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News  in  brief 


BJP  favours  Indian 
nuclear  deterrent 
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Hold  Tokuda:  *H3s  body  was  very  weak,  but  he  was  very 
interested’  photograph:  Andrew  mggins 


In  a Tokyo  bar,  a still  hopeful 
chanteuse  tells  Andrew  Higgins 
about  her  two  celibate  years  as 
erotic  author  Henry  Miller’s 
‘soy-saucey  eastern  princess’ 


AT  THE  piano  of  a 
Tokyo  geisha-bar 
rasps  the  chan- 
teuse who  Bred  and 
frustrated  the  geri- 
atric loins  of  America’s  most 
exuberant  erotic  writer,  the 
great  and  late  bohemian 
Henry  Miller. 

When  Hoki  Tokuda  per- 
formed on  Sunset  Strip  in  Los 
Angeles  30  years  ago.  Miller 
fell  madly  in  love.  She  was 
aged  28.  He  was  75.  After  a 
relentless  courtship,  she  be- 
came his  fifth  and  final  wife. 
She  also  became  his  muse. 
And  his  curse,  the  inspiration 
for  Insomnia;  Or  the  Devil  at 
Large,  an  account  of  falling  in 
love  “with  a young  Japanese 
girl  who  doesn't  care  about 
him  and  gives  him  the  itch 
every  night”. 

Now  back  in  Tokyo  at  a 
club  called  Lost  Angels,  she  is 
barely  noticed  by  an  audience 
of  tipsy  salarymen  sitting 
slumped  in  worn  leather 
chairs.  Her  tired  repertoire 
meanders  from  mock-cheery 
Christmas  carols  to  As  Time 
Goes  By,  the  melancholy  clas- 
sic from  Casablanca.  “Most  of 
the  time  people  are  not  even 
listening."  she  complains.  “1 
don’t  know  why  I bother.” 
Miller  was  obsessed  with 
her.  He  worshipped  her  as  his 
"soy-saucey  eastern  princess", 
his  “hara-kiri  love,  kamikaze 
love”,  and  poured  his  passion 
into  violently  erotic  watercol- 
our paintings. 

“I  stm  don't  know  why  he 
was  so  crazy- about  me,”  she 
says.  ‘Tm  very  detached.  Tm 
not  romantic.  I don’t  under- 
stand why  he  fen  in  love  with 
me.  It  is  a mystery." 

Mad  with  lust  and  fantasies 


of  Asia,  Miller  took  little 
notice  of  her  lack  of  interest 
in  things  Japanese. 

“He  thought  all  the  time 
that  I was  very  Japanese.  I 
could  not  even  sit  down  on 
tatamL  1 never  wore  slippers. 
I was  born  In  a Christian 
family." 

They  met  in  1966  over  a 
ping-pong  table  in  the  Beverly 
Hills  home  of  Lee  Siegel 
brother  of  the  gangster  Benja- 
min “Bugsy”  Sieged  She  had 
Just  arrived  from  Tokyo  to 
p fay  piano  at  the  Imperial 
Garden  restaurant  He  was 
old,  ailing,  but  obsessed, 
among  other  things,  with 
table  tennis. 

“He  did  not  play  the  ortho- 
dox way.”  she  recalls.  "He 
would  do  anything  to  win. 
Dirty  tricks.  Be  wanted  to 
win.  H3s  style  was  very  bad.” 

He  pursued  women  in  the 
same  spirit  He  pestered  the 
young  singer  for  months,  at- 
tending. her.  shows  nearly 
every  night,  bombarding  her 
with  gifts  and  letters,  plead- 
ing with  her  to  accept  his 
adoration. 

- ‘It  was  annoying.  I was 
young.  He  was  so  old.  I 
wanted  to  meet  nice-looking 
American  men  but  he  was  al- 
ways there.  He  got  very  jeal- 
ous If  I even  smiled  at  some- 
body else.” 

Finally  she  relented,  to  the 
chagrin  of  Miller’s  salon  cir- 
cle of  literary  admirers,  for- 
mer lovers  and  Hollywood 
glitterati  who  saw  her  as  a 
gold-digger. 

Ms  Toknda’s  1967  marriage 
to  Miller  was  sealed  with  a 
ceremony'  in  Beverly  Hills 
and  a honeymoon  in  Paris, 
but  never  consummated.  He 


Hold  and  Henry  an  their  wedding  day.  Adler’s  admirers  and  farmer  lovers  saw  her  as  a gold-digger 


slept  tm  the  ground  floor 
while  she  had  a room  up- 
stairs. He  was  too  weak  to 
climb  the  stairs. 

“We  did  not  have  a regular 
married  Ufa  His'  body  was 
very  weak,  but  he  was  very 
much  interested.  To  make 
him  comfortable  I said  l did 
not  like  sex.” 

To  MiTler,  Tropic  of  Cancer,  I 
toe  book  that  so  scandalised 
America  with  its  graphic 
eroticism,  was  proof  that  he 
and  a Japanese  entertainer 
nearly  50  years  his  junior 
were  meant  for  each  other.  | 
On  the  second  page  toe  pro- 
tagonist is  described  as  hav- 
ing lost  track  of  time  "since 
14th  November  last”  — a date 
chosen  at  random  by  Miller 
as  & young  man.  Ms  Tokuda 
was  born  oh  toe  same  day 
years  later. 

Ms  Tokuda  has  never  read 
Tropic  of  Cancer. 

'I  could  never  read  it  I 


The  four  who  came  before 


1917:  Beatrice  Sylvas 
W tokens,  pianist 
1924:  June  Edith  Smith 
Mansfield,  taxi-driver  and 
Broadway  palace  dancer. 
1944:  Janina  Martha 
Lepska,  a Polish  refugee 


tried  about  10  pages  but  could 
not  finish  it  There  are  so 
many  words  in  there.  You  go 
to  sleep  ...  I like  his  short 
stories." 

Other  Japanese  are  more 
reverential.  Japan  is  about 
toe  only  country  that  has  pub- 
lished nearly  every  word  he 
wrote.  It  has  toe  only  mu- 
seum dedicated  entirely  to  his 
paintings,  in  Omachi. 

Miller,  obsessed  with  Asia 
since  the  1930s.  never  visited 
Japan.  "I  didn’t  want  him  to 


with  a philosophy  degree 
from  Yale. 

1953:  Eve  McClure,  a pen- 
pal ofMillers  who  was  28 
when  they  met 
1967:  Hold  Tokuda,  pianist 
and  singer. 


come,”  Ms  Tokuda  says.  “He 
would  have  found  out  that 
Japan  Is  not  like  his  dream.  It 
would  have  given  him  heart- 
break. He  expected  geishas  on 
every  street 

. “I  know  he  would  have 
hated  Tokyo:  toe  traffic,  the 
people  — they  are  like  in 
America  or  England.  I could 
have  taken  him  to  Kyoto  and 
said:  to  is  is  Japan.  Henry*.  I 
did  not  want  to  break  his 
heart” 

It  broke  anyway.  In  1968,  as 


their  marrisge  began  to  fall 
apart.  Miller  wrote  a letter 
begging  her  not  to  desert  him. 

“Hold  darling,  I need  you  to 
make  my  life  what  I always 
wanted  it  to  be  ...  Nobody 
ever  hurt  Henry-san  more 
than  Hoktsan.”  They  div- 
orced. He  died  in  1980. 

Now  in  her  mid  fifties.  Ms 
Tokuda  looks  back  with  wist- 
ful fondness  on  her  California 
years.  She  has  remained 
oddly  loyal  to  Miller  and  has 
never  remarried. 

Despite  a string  of  business 
flops,  she  plans  to  open  an- 
other bar.  The  last  one  she 
owned  was  called  Tropic  of 
Cancer.  It  went  bankrupt 

She  would  also  like  to  try  1 
again  with  men.  "I  would  like 
to  marry  someone  who  can 
take  me  on  trips.  I go  by  my- 
self now.  I pay  for  myself.  Pm 
on  my  own.  I’ll  serenade  any- 
one who  marries  me.  Sere- 
nade night  and  day.” 


Factory 


US  in  quiet  diplomacy  with 
Iran  to  end  Afghan  fighting 


perYUum' 


THE  United  States  has 
breached  its  long-stand- 
ing policy  of  “contain- 
ing” Iran  by  starting  quiet  ne- 
gotiations with  Tehran  on 
ways  of  ending  the  Afghan 
civil  war. 

Karl  Inderfurth,  the  assis- 
tant secretary  of  state,  has 
held  three  rounds  of  talks  in 
New  York  with  ambassadors 
from  Iran  and  Afghanistan’s 
other  neighbours,  China. 
Pakistan,  Turkmenistan,  Uz- 
bekistan and  Tajikistan,  as 
well  as  Russia. 

The  new  contact  group, 
known  as  Six  plus  Two.  stems 
from  a desire  in  Washington 
to  stop  foreign  arms  supplies 
to  toe  Taliban  and  Its  opppon- 
ents.  and  force  them  to  accept 
a military  stalemate  and 
begin  talks  on  forming  a gov- 
erning coalition.  In  a shift  In 
policy,  the  US  is  pressing 
Pakistan  to  stop  providing  the 
Taliban  . militias  with  food 
and  fuel. 

The  exclusion  of  Britain 
and  other  European  countries 
from  the  new  US-sponsored 
negotiating  forum  on  Afghan- 
istan has  caused  irritation  in 
Whitehall.  US  diplomats  ac- 
knowledge that  on  toe  key 
issue  of  heroin  control  — 
which  partly  depends  on 
peace  in  Afghanistan,  the 
world’s  largest  source  of 
opium — the  European  Union 
has  a greater  interest  than 
the  US. 

A senior  European  diplo- 
mat in  Islamabad  said  the 
contact  group  should  be  wid- 
ened, perhaps  to  include 
Japan.  Same  diplomats  have 
accepted  the  resentment  and 
suggested  toe  formation  of  a 
spin -erf?  group. 

The  Taliban  controls  more 

tKan  twO-thirdS  Of  Afghani- 
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stan.  It  looked  as  though  it 
might  have  swept  the  entire 
country  last  May  when  it  cap- 
tured Mazar-i-Sharif,  the 
main  town  north  of  the  Hindu 
Kush.  But  it  was  thrown  out 
within  four  days,  losing  hun- 
dreds of  troops,  with  thou- 
sands more  taken  prisoner. 

When  the  Taliban  began  its 
advance  through  the  country 
It  relied  heavily  on  fuel  and 
weapons  from  Pakistan.  The 
US  turned  a blind  eye.  while 
some  senior  American  offi- 
cials welcomed  the  take-over, 
hoping  it  would  stabilise  toe 
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war- torn  country  and  damp 
down  on  drugs.  Public  Ameri- 
can criticism  of  the  funda- 
mentalist militias  grew  as 
they  attacked  women’s  rights, 
closed  girls’  secondary 
schools  and  failed  to  act 
against  drugs  or  the  training 
of  international  terrorists. 

Usama  Bin  Ladln,  a Saudi 
extremist  suspected  of  mas- 
ter-minding the  bombing  of  a 

hoiid'ng  rampter  in  TThahran 

which  killed  19  Americans,  is 
building  a luxury’  villa  in 
Kandahar.  Mustapha  Hamza. 
a leader  of  toe  Islamic  group 
which  massacred  foreign 


tourists  in  Luxor  last  month, 
is  also  in  Afghanistan,  ac- 
cording to  diplomats. 

Last  month,  toe  US  secre- 
tary of  state.  Madeleine  Al- 
bright, sharply  condemned 
the  Taliban’s  “despicable 
treatment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren”. The  US  now  says  it  is 
neutral  with  regard  to  toe 
various  factions  in  Afghani- 
stan, though  officials  insist 
the  Taliban  is  toe  major  viola- 
tor of  human  rights.  They 
downplay  reports  of  mass 
graves  in  Shibergan,  north 
Afghanistan,  of  Taliban  pris- 
oners executed  by  opponents. 

The  contact  group  follows 
the  failure  of  desultory  shut- 
tle diplomacy  by  United 
Nations  negotiators.  Lakhdar 
Br&himi.  the  secretary-gener- 
al's special  envoy,  recom-  j 
mended  setting  up  the  group 
after  his  last  visit  to  the 
region  in  August 

Western  diplomats  hope  I 
that  Iran,  which  has  been  fly- 
ing supplies  to  toe  northern 
anti-Taliban  alliance  led  by 
the  Uzbek  warlord.  General 
Abdul  Rashid  Dostam.  will 
stop  toe  service  if  Pakistan 
cuts  its  aid  to  toe  Taliban. 
Arms  for  toe  alliance,  which 
includes  the  Tajik  leader  Ah- 
med Shah  Massoud,  also 
come  from  Russia  and  the 
central  Asian  states. 

Afghan  politics  have  al- 
ways been  a chaos  of  shifting 
alliances  and  betrayals,  and 
there  is  some  concern  among 
diplomats  that  toe  Taliban 
might  strike  a deal  with  Gen 
Dostam.  This  would  give  the 
Taliban  control  of  all  toe 
country  except  the  strategi- 
cally less  important  north- 
east and  toe  Bamiyan  region 
in  toe  Hindu  Kush. 

Mullah  Abdul  Baqi  Turkes- 
tan!. representing  Gen  Dos- 
tam, visited  Kandahar 
recently  and  negotiated  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners. 


INDIA’S  Hindu  nationalist  Bharatiya  Janata  Party  IBJPi  is  in 
favour  of  toe  country  developing  a nuclear  deterrent,  its  leader, 
Lai  Krishna  Advani.  said  yesterday  when  asked  about  the 
party’s  position  if  it  wins  power  in  the  mid-term  elections  in  the 
spring.  Early  opinion  polls  suggest  the  BJP  stands  a good 
chance  ofleading  toe  next  government. 

Experts  consider  both  India  and  neighbouring  Pakistan  to  be 
threshold  nuclear  states  which  could  quickly  develop  a bomb. 
India,  which  exploded  a nuclear  device  in  197-1.  is  developing 
missiles  capable  of  carrying  nuclear  weapons,  but  has  so  far 
said  Its  nuclear  programme  is  peaceful.  — Reuters.  .Wir  Delhi. 


Kohl  raises  VAT  rate 

IN  a move  unlikely  to  improve  his  re-election  chances  next  vear. 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  of  Germany  yesterday  pushed  through  a 
one  point  rise  in  VAT  to  16  percent.  The  ditching  cifa  year-long 
campaign  for  sweeping  tax  cuts — opting  instead  fur  an  abrupt,  if 
modest,  tax  rise— was  a frank  admission  of  fail  tire  and  of  the 
parlous  state  of  the  public  finances. 

The  Kohl  government  has  spent  the  post  vear  arguing  for  an 
ambitious  tax  reform  package  that  emailed  swingeing  rate  cuts. 
The  policy  was  to  have  been  the  centrepiece  of  his  reflection  bid. 
Instead,  the  VAT  rise  will  be  introduced  in  April,  six  months 
before  Mr  Kohl  runs  for  a record  fifth  term.  — Ion  Trovrnv,  Bunn. 


Lawyer  wants  Biko  admission 

A LAWYER  opposing  amnesty  for  Steve  Biko-:,  killers  told  South 
i Africa’s  Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commission  yestntlny  ho  was 
convinced  Biko  was  punched  to  death,  although  none  uf  the 
killers  bad  admitted  it-  George  Biros  said:  “Before  they  get 
amnesty'  they  must  say  who  delivered  the  fatal  bluw.  They 
covered  it  upat  the  inquest  I in  1977]  and  are  covering  it  up  now.” 
In  applications  for  amnesty  to  the  truth  panel,  five  former 
policemen  have  confessed  to  fatally  beating  Biko  during  an 
interrogation.  But  they  claimed  none  of  them  punclied  him  and 
I that  they  just  pushed  him  around. 

To  receive  amnesty,  applicants  must  Convince  the  panel  that 
they  are  tefling  the  full  truth  and  that  they  acicd  from  pohticil 
i motives.  Mr  Bizos,  who  represents  Bike’s  family,  said  toe  men 
failed  to  meet  both  requirements.  — AP,  Johannesburg. 


! Flu  scare  hits  schools 


HONG  KONG’S  education  officials  advised  schools  yesterday  to 
shut  their  pet  corners  as  Tear  of  the  mysterious  “bird  Du"  height- 
ened. Same  schools  said  they  were  considering  putting  toc;tm- 
malsdown. 

Health  officials  said  they  were  racing  against  time  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  H5N1  strain  of  influenza,  normally  confined  to 
chickens  but  which  has  claimed  two  human  lives  this  year. 

Staff  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hospital  where  a girl  aged  13  Is  ill 
with  toe  flu  strain,  complained  to  toe  local  media  that  they  had 
not  been  immediately  told  of  the  disease  and  appropriate  precau- 
tions had  not  been  taken.  --  Reuters.  Hone  Kong. 


Greek  satanists  ‘find  God’ 

THE  Greek  public's  fascination  with  the  occult  has  been  aroused 
once  again  as  witnesses  in  an  appeal  hearing  for  three  convicted 
satanists  tell  of  bloody  black  magic  ceremonies. 

The  two  men  and  one  woman  confessed  after  their  arrest  in 
1993  that  they  had  led  a 20-mem  bo-  satanic  cult  which  conducted 
animal  and  human  sacrifices  near  Athens.  In  1996  they  were 
convicted  of  kidnapping,  raping  and  murdering  a woman  aged  30 
and  a girt  aged  15.  and  received  lengthy  sentences. 

The  trio  are  trying  to  get  their  sentences  reduced  by  convincing 
toe  appeals  court  that  they  have  now  turned  to  God.  — Raders, 
Athens. 


US  searches  for  puppy  name 

HOW  about  Chief.  Subpoena  or  Sax?  Those  are  among  a flood  of 
names  suggested  by  Americans  for  toe  chocolate-coloured  labra- 
dor retriever  who  is  to  take  up  residence  in  the  White  House  once 
he  has  been  house-trained. 

An  offhand  invitation  firom  the  White  House  spokesman,  Mike 
McCuny,  and  several  competitions  on  the  Internet  have 
prompted  an  outpouring  from  people  who  want  a hand  in  naming 
the  First  Dog.  The  toree-monfoold  puppy  will  join  the  resident 
cat  Socks.  — Reuters.  Washington. 


Mother’s  ice-fishing  lesson 


A Chinese  woman  retrieves  her  child’s  school  bag  from 
thin  ice  covering  a lake  in  a Beijing  park,  while  a friend 
grips  her  belt  as  a precaution.  Frozen  lakes  provide  a 
wealth  of  recreation  for  the  people  of  the  Chinese  capital, 
including  sledging,  ice  skating  and  fishing.  But  this  early 
in  the  winter  the  ice  has  not  thickened  enough  to  be  safe. 


Trade  union  leader  attacked 

SEVEN  unidentified  people  entered  the  office  of  Zimbabwe's 
main  trade  union  leader  and  attacked  him  yesterday,  two  days 
after  he  organised  successful  anti-fax  protests,  the  Zimbabwe 
Congress  of  Trade  Unions  said. 

In  a statement  the  group  said  it  believed  the  intruders  were 
trying  to  kill  Its  secretary-general.  Morgan  TsvangiraL  Officials 
said  blows  with  a chair  and  a stick  had  cut  him  deeply  above  the 
right  eye. 

The  day  after  Tuesday’s  nationwide  protests.  President  Robert 

Mugabe's  government  scrapped  the  main  components  of  a tax 
package  to  help  raise  money  forve tenuis  of  Zimbabwe's  indepen- 
dence war  in  the  1970s.—  Reuters,  Harare. 


Pasta  way  to  do  it 


A CHEF  In  China  is  claiming  a record  after  making  thousands  of 
ultra-thin  strips  afpasta  that  when  joined  end  to  end  would  bell 
times  the  height  of  Mount  Everest  Li  Enhai.  who  once  cooked  for 
China's  leaders,  took  just  20  minutes  to  stretch  221b  of  dough  into 
65536  noodles. 

Although  the  Xinhua  news  agency  claimed  the  feat  set  a new 
Guinness  world  record,  a Guinness  spokesman  sakb  “We  don’t 
have  a Guinness  world  record  for  that.” — AP.  Beijing. 


o 


“When  Thatcher  said  we 
would  never  give  in,  everyone 
shouted:  *We  will  never  give 
in!’  When  Blair  urges  dialogue, 
we  say  it’s  good  to  talk.” 

Decca  Aitkenhead 
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lead  on  war 

crime  court 


Haric  Tran  bi  Now  Yoric 


BRITAIN  yesterday 
emerged  as  a leading 
supporter  of  a strong 
International  court 
to  try  war  criminals,  break- 
ing ranks  with  other  perma- 
nent members  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council 
The  Labour  Government 
.has  shed  Britain’s  spoiler's 
role  to  adopt  a mote  positive 
approach  to  an  international 
court,  a permanent  version  of 
ad  hoc  tribunals  dating  back 
to  Nuremberg  and  now  inves- 
tigating atrocities  in  former 
Yugoslavia  and  Rwanda. 

“The  Government  wants 
there  to  be  an  effective  and  in- 
dependent international  crimi- 
nal court  with  proper  powers 
of  investigation,"  Sir  John  j 
Weston,  the  British  ambassa- ; 

I dor  to  the  UN,  ‘"the  Brit- 
ish Government  is  tatdng  a for- 
ward attitude  in  the  drafting  of 

the  convention.” 


‘Bonsai’  strongman  tries  to  court  Paraguay’s  voters 


Phil  Gunson  on  the  general  who  has 
been  forced  to  go  into  hiding  as  he 
campaigns  for  the  presidential  election 


presidential  candidate  for  I stand  “he  would  win  with  j one  dictator  in  Paraguay. 


the  elections  in  May. 


over  50  per  cent  People  In  a reference  to  his 


gated.  The  proposal  was 
withdrawn  after  Mr  Was- 


The  idea  of  a court  has  been  Watch,  and  would  put  pres- 
mooted  since  the  end  of  the  sure  on  Washington, 
second  world  war  and  will  be  Britain  has  also  shifted  its 
realised  in  June  1998.  when  a ground  on  whether  atrocities 
conference  convenes  in  Rome  committed  in  internal  can- 
to sign  the  treat;  that  will  set  filets  such  as  Cambodia  and 
up  the  court  It  win  deal  with  Rwanda  should  be  considered 
three  “core  crimes'’  of  geno-  war  crimes.  When  talks  began 


that  the  court  would  be 
barred  from  investigating 
crimes  committed  in  major 
conflicts  that  the  council  is 
trying  to  resolve.  As  the  coun- 
cil ■ gets  involved  in  most 
major  conflicts,  that  would  ef- 
fectively allow  any  perma- 
nent member  to  veto  action 
by  the  court 

Britain  now  considers  that 
position  “unsatisfactory”.  it 
is  working  on  a compromise 
from  Singapore  that  the  court 
can  proceed  with  an  investi- 
gation unless  expressly  in- 
structed not  to  by  the  council 
The  court’s  relationship  to 
the  council  is  a key  issue  and 
will  probably  not  be  resolved 
nm-ii  Rome,  but  Britain's  shift 
this  week  has  been  hailed  as  a 
breakthrough. 

“This  is  a decisive  develop- 
ment in  the  negotiations  as  a 
whole  and  is  a break  among 
the  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council  on  an 
gRBpni-iiil  issue,"  said  Richard 
Dicker  of  Human  Rights 
Watch,  and  would  put  pres- 
sure on  Washington. 

Britain  has  also  shifted  its 
ground  on  whether  atrocities 


An  angry  President  Was-  touch  him  as  if  he  was  the  promise  to  bring  in  the  mosy  was  accused  of  trying  cide,  war  crimes  and  crimes  three  years  ago.  John  Major's 


mosy  declared  that  the  Messiah.  It's  the  “father  electric  chair,  he  added:  “It  to  extend  his  term  of  office,  against  humanity.  While  government  opposed  such  a 

Paraguayan  people  “have  protector’  all  over  again,  will  be  the  president  him-  The  overheated  air  is  there  is  wide  agreement  on  move,  fearing  the  prospect  of 

learned  how  to  vote  — now  Our  whole  history  has  been  self  who  ties  up  the  crooks,  thick  with  rumours  of  the  need  for  the  court,  there  British  soldiers  in  Northern 

and  I’ll  fry  them  in  front  of  coups  and  counter-coups,  has  been  vigorous  debate  Ireland  ending  up  before  an 


T SOUNDS  like  the  plot  of 
an  implausible  novel  set 


In  April  last  year  be  was 
dismissed  as  head  of  the 


all  they  need  to  learn  is 
how  to  choose". 


dictatorships.” 

The  general,  whose  cen- 


against  humanity.  While 
there  is  wide  agreement  on 


The  Colorado  leadership  tral  campaign  promise  is  to  national  press." 


the  whole  local  and  inter-  and  Juntas  waiting  In  the 


I in  a banana  republic:  the  army  by  tbe  president,  — which  favoured  the  los-  crack  down  cm  crime,  does 
ruling  party’s  presidential  Juan  Carlos  Wasmosy.  The  ing  candidate,  Luis  Maria  not  dispel  the  hard-man 


wings.  Bnt  politiclal  ana- 


over  its  scope  and  powers. 
Britain's  new  attitude  at 


So  desperate  is  the  party  lysts  believe  a peaceful  out-  ] the  latest  preparatory  meet- 


candidate.  who  staged  a 
military  uprising  against 
the  government  the  previ- 
ous year.  Is  in  hiding  and 
has  to  address  rallies  of  his 
supporters  via  a cellphone. 

The  next  chapter  depends 
on  the  supreme  court. 


general  responded  by  seiz-  Argana  — refused  to  recog- 
ing  his  own  barracks  and  nise  the  result  and  is  trying 
threatening  to  kill  Mr  to  expel  Gen  Oviedo  from 


image.  Oviedo,  that  they  recently  “They’ll  fry  to  find  a ened  human  rights  groups.  Its  argument  that  countries 

“If  I have  to  be  a dictator  tried  to  have  polling  day  de-  legal  solution,"  said  Mr  Ru-  previously  Britain  — along  should  adopt  a “fast  track” 

to  put  an  end  to  corruption.”  laired  while  allegations  of  bin.  “Tbe  only  thing  they  with  other  permanent  Seen-  for  banding  suspects  over  to 

he  said  recently,  “then  here  widespread  fraud  in  the  really  want  is  to  get  Lino  rtty  Council  members  — the  court  once  they  are  in- 

yon  have  the  nnmber  primaries  were  in  vest  i-  Oviedo  out  of  the  way."  backed  the  United  States  idea  dieted. 


leadership  to  stop  Gen  come  is  likely. 
Oviedo,  that  they  recently  “They’ll  trj 


international  court 
Britain’s  more  positive  ap- 
proach to  an  international 


Wasmosy. 

After  intense  negotiations 


the  party. 


the  president’s  order  that 
his  rival  be  arrested  for  ac- 
cusing him  of  corruption  Ls 
constitutional. 

But  this  is  not  fiction,  it 
is  the  current  state  of  poli- 
tics in  Paraguay,  as  this 
small  South  American 
country  prepares  for  elec- 
tions and  the  almost  un- 
precedented feat  of  handing 
power  from  one  elected 
president  to  another. 

“The  country  is  totally 
paralysed."  said  Humberto 
Rubin  of  Radio  Nanduti  in 
the  capital  Asuncion.  “No 
one  wants  to  invest  in  Para- 
guay because  they  don’t 
know  who’s  going  to  be 
running  the  place.” 

At  the  centre  of  the  chaos 
is  the  figure  of  a former 


‘It  will  be  the 
president  himself 
who  ties  up  the 
crooks,  and  HI  fry 
them  in  front  of  the 
whole  press’ 


agreed  to  step  down  in  ex- 
change for  being  appointed 
defence  minister.  Such  was 


cavaLry  general.  Lino  civilian  politician.  In  the  sassinate  the  president 
Oviedo,  nicknamed  the  ruling  Colorado  Party’s  pri-  shooting  down  his  plane, 
“bonsai  horseman”  be-  mary  elections  in  Septera-  Mr  Rubin  said  that  if  Gen 

cause  of  his  modest  stature,  ber  he  was  selected  as  the  Oviedo  was  allowed  to 


The  pinch  of  Friendship 


FIVE  lobster  fishermen 
from  Friendship  in 
Maine  have  started  a 
crustacean  war  — and  a de- 
bate about  the  future  of  the 
state’s  lobster  industry  — by 
moving  their  pots  25  miles 
south-west  to  an  island  called 
Monhegan.  hitherto  the  pre- 
serve of  12  locals. 

The  Monhegan  12  say  the 
intruders  have  put  at  risk  a 
way  of  life  which  has  sus- 
tained their  community  for 
hundreds  of  years.  State  offi- 
cials who  sold  the  Friendship 
five  their  licences  to  Osh 
there  fear  that  the  territorial 
dispute  is  a sign  that  the  in- 
dustry is  out  of  control. 
Although  records  were  not 


kept  until  last  year,  when 
362  million  pounds  Of  lobster 
worth  more  than  *107  million 
(£64  million)  were  taken  from 
2.6  million  licenced  pots,  fish- 
ermen and  officials  agree  that 
the  catrh  has  risen  sharply 
over  the  past  10  years. 

The  switch  to  lobster  is 
driven  in  part  by  efforts  to 
conserve  other  catches,  such 
as  halibut  and  cod.  and  in 
part  by  rising  prices. 

At  the  same  time,  faster 
boats  have  allowed  fishermen 
to  set  traps  farther  and  far- 
ther from  their  homes,  and 
some  of  the  informal  rules  , 
and  unofficial  boundaries  rec-  j 
ognised  by  the  state's  90  or  so 
lobsterina  harbours  have 
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ing  in  New  York  has  heart-  court  is  further  reflected  in 
ened  human  rights  groups,  its  argument  that  countries 


In  October  things  took  yon 


supporters  via  a cellphone,  involving  ambassadors  another  turn  for  the  worse 
The  next  chapter  depends  from  member  countries  of  when.  Mr  Wasmosy  issued 
on  the  supreme  court,  the  Organisation  of  Ameri-  an  order  for  Gem  Oviedo  to 
which  will  decide  whether  can  States,  Gen  Oviedo  be  detained  for  30  days  on 


he  said  recently,  “then  here 


nnmber  I primaries  were  Invesii- 


rtty  Council  members  — the  court  once  they  are  in- 
backed  the  United  States  idea  dieted. 


the  grounds  that  he  had  in- 
sulted the  presidency  by  de- 
scribing him  as  corrupt 

Gen  Oviedo  went  into 
hiding,  declaring  that  as  a 
retired  officer  he  was  no 
longer  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  commander- 
in-chief. 

Alejandro  Vel&zquez, 
spokesman  for  Gen  Oviedo’s 
National  Union  of  Ethical 
Colorados  (Unace),  said  that 
if  the  supreme  court  de- 
clared Mr  Wasmosy’s  action 
constitutional  the  general 
would  turn  himself  in. 

The  fraught  atmosphere 


The  New  Tudor  Chronograph, 

around  £1,00(1 


the  public  outrage,  how-  intensified  this  week  when 
ever,  that  the  appointment  a newspaper  opposed  to 
was  soon  rescinded.  Gen  Oviedo  claimed  that 

Since  then  Gen  Oviedo  the  security  services  were 


has  reinvented  himself  as  a investigating  a plot  to  as- 
civilian  politician.  In  the  sassinate  the  president  by 


been  eroded,  said  Joseph  Fes- 
senden, chief  of  the  state’s 
marine  patroL 

“The  time  has  came  for  us 
to  move  ahead  with  more 
stringent  conservation  mea- 
sures in  order  to  protect  the 
stock  into  the  future,”  said 
Jay  Krouse,  director  of  bio- 
logical monitoring  for  the 
state  marine  resources 
department. 

Doug  Boynton,  a Monhegan 
lobstennan  for  30  years,  said: 
“What  has  kept  lobstering  a 
healthy  fishery  1s  that  people 
have  had  to  look  after  their 
own  back  yard.  We  had  to  be 
sure  that  next  season  there 
was  something  there.”  — New 
York  Times. 
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Computer 


A 


crime 


Alice  Mahon,  a 
Labour  rebel, 
speaks 
out 

13 


The  world’s  richest  nations  have  declared 
war  on  cyber-crime.  But  is  this  a fight 
governments  can  ever  win?  Martin 

Kettle  and  Owen  Bowcott  investigate. 


The 
of  the 

cfigital 


sleuth 


world 

leaders 
meet  , to  dis- 
cuss the 
greatest 
threats  fac- 
ing the  human  race,  they  nor- 
mally taTlr  about  things  Hite 
weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
irreversible  climate  rftangni 


drugs  and  famine.  But  when 
the  representatives  of  the  G8 
economic  powers  met  in  Wash- 
ington this  week,  they  added  a 
new  danger  to  the  list  interna- 
tional computer  crime. 

No  subject  has  moved  more 
quickly  up  the  list  of  prob- 
lems developed  nations 
and  the  international  commu- 
nity This  week,  interior  and 
justice  ministers  from 
Britain,  Canada,  France,  Ger- 
many Italy  Japan,  Russia  and 
the  United  States  agreed  a 
common  approach  to  fight  the 
challenge  posed  by  ruthless 
keyboard  criminals  Their 
agreement  covered  digital 
thrash;  in  five  main  areas: 
paedophilia  and  sexual 
exploitation;  drug-trafficking; 
money-laundering;  electronic 
fraud,  such  as  theft  of  credit- 
card  numbers  and  comput- 
erised piracy;  and  industrial 
and  state  espionage. 

The  meeting’s  host,  US 
Attorney-General  Janet  Reno, 
said  that  it  “laid  the  ground- 
wort;  for  the  next  century  of 
crime-fighting".  The  minis- 
ters present  — including  the 
British  Heme  Secretary  Jack 
Straw  — agreed  to  give  much 
higher  priority  to  training 
their  national 1 law-enforce- 
ment officials  to  combat  the 
tools  of  the  cyber-crime  trade, 
and  to  coordinate,  prosecu- 
tion efforts  so  that  high-tech 
criminals  in  one  country  can 
be  bunted  down  across 
national  boundaries.  This  is 
key:  Cor  of  all  crimes,  com- 
puter crime  is  the  one  which 
respects  fewest  political  or 
jurisdictional  barriers. 

if  the  G8  ministers  had  been 
wiring  for  an  event  which 
would  underline  both  the  scale 
of  the  problem  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  dealing  with  it,  then 


such  a thing 
occurred  even  as 
they  met  On  Mon- 
day night;  barters 
broke  into  the  most 
papular  tn+oraot 
search  engine,  the 
California-based 
Yahoo!  website,  and 
threatened  to  explode 
a deadly  Virus  “bomb" 
into  each  of  the  17  mfl- 
ijfln  computers  which 
have  visited  the  site  in  the 
pad-  month.  Hie  hackers 
wanted  the  release  of  fellow 
hacker  Kevin  Mrtnick  freon 
a Los  Angeles  prison,  where 
he  is  awaiting  trial  for  cefln- 
lar-phone  computer  fraud. 

Yahoo!  quickly  denied  that 
the  “bomb"  had  in  tact  been 
planted  on  its  website.  For 


commercial  reasons  alone,  it 
was  bound  to  do  sa  Yet. 
whichever  way  it  turns  out, 
the  Yahoo!  incident  Shows 
both  the  devastating  potential 
and  the  elusive  character  of 
cyber-crime. 

If  the  dedicated  individual 
hacker  can  threaten  such  dis- 
ruption, then  imagine  how  that 
power  might  be  used  by  a hos- 
tile government  or  truly  ambi- 
tious terrorist  or  criminal 
gang.  The  potential  threat  in 
just  one  of  the  areas  tbe  G8 
debated— state  security— was 
highlighted  earlier  this  year  in 


an  apocalyptic  secret  report 
commissioned  by  President 


mint  nr  from  the  Presidential 
Commission  an  Critical  Infra- 
structure Protection, 

The  commission  concluded 
that  the  US  — and  by  implica- 
tion other  nations  too  — had 
no  effective,  means  of  protect- 
ing itself  against  potentially 
devastating  computer  attacks 
cm  government  and  industry- 
The  problem  was  so  serious, 
the  report  said,  that  emer- 
gency measures  were,  needed 
to  protect  banks,  poyrer  sys- 
tems, telecommunications 
networks  and  tbe  whole  struc- 
ture o£  .national  defence 
against  assaults.  It  called  an 
government  and  industry  to 
break  their  deepest  security 
and  competitive  taboos  and 


share  their  most  sensitive 
threat-andrwarning  informa- 
tion in  an  unprecedented 
drive  to  combat  the  menace 
from  hackers,  organised 
crime,  terrorist  organisations 

anil  ^ )^prm p0Pt8, 

“While  a catastrophic 
cyberattack  has  not  occurred, 
we  have  enough  Isolated  inri- 
dents  to  know  that  the  poten- 
tial for  disaster  is  real  and  the 
time  to  act  is  now,”  the 
inquiry  chairman  Robert 
Marsh,  a retired  Air  Force 
general,  said,  “The  capability 
for  harm  is  real  and  wide- 
spread. Vulnerability  is  seri- 
ous and  increasing." 

It  certainly  is.  A 21st-cen- 
tury bank'  raid  win  not 
require  jemmies,  gold  bars 
and  getaway  cars.  B wdl 
require 'a  computer  In  a 1998 
robbery  attempt,  the  Russian 
criminal  sal  in  a fist  in  St 
Petersburg  and  hacked  into 
the  headouarters  of  Citibank 
hr  New  York,  thousands  of 
miles  away  Same  $10  miDion 
had'  been  moved  before  the 
hacker  was  detected.  In  a sep- 
arate case,  a Swedish  barter 
broke  into  the  American  tele- 
phone switching  system  and 
began  trying  to  disable  the 
emergency  services  in 
Florida.  At  such  moments,  it 
is  hard  not  to  be  grateful  that 
Iraq  Is  not  the  world’s  most 


Internet-lit- 
erate nation. 

But  as  Janet  Reno 
said  an  Wednesday 
“just  as  computers  can 
aidthe  criminal,  so  they 
can  also  aid  law  enforcement". 
In  a speech  earlier  this  yearfl  k 
ftie  FBI  director  Louis  Freeh 
pointed  out  that  new  FBI 
agents  graduate  not  just  with 
badge  and  gun,  “but  with  atop- 
top  computer  too".  The  FBI’s 
National  Computer  Crime 
sqjtad,  based  in  Washington,  is 
regarded  as  the  pacesetter  in 
I- computer-literate  law  enforce- 
ment Tbday*6  officers,  said 
Freeh,  have  to  “chase  fbgitives 
over  cyberspace  as  well  as  over 
fences";  Kevin  Mitnfck  was 
arrested  only  “because  we 
hired  a 23-year-old  computer 
specialist  to  locate  exactly 
where -he  was  and  where  he 

Mfje.Q  1 1 Ml  lO^TWngfWlfl^11. 

The  transformation  of 
barters  in  the  public  imagina- 
tion is  almost  mmpl^o  The 
term,  which  once  described 
pioneering  West  Coast  pro- 
grammers laying  the  founda- 
tions of  the  electronic  frontier; 
now,  conjures  up  obsessive 
criminals  hunched  over  termi- 
nals attempting  to  extract 
cash  from  hanking  systems. 

Yet  beneath  the  computer 
stereotypes  — hysterical 
alarm*;  over  invading  virus 
programs  or  security  scares 
about  teenagers  triggering 
miriwar  alerts  — the  dilem- 


mas facing  open  networks 
have  remained  surprisingly 
constant  And  for  all  the 
Americans’  pioneering  con- 
cern in  this  area,  the  problem 
long  ago  became  a global  one. 

Since  Britain’s  Computer 
Misuse  Act  came  into  force  in 

1990,  criminalising  unautho- 
rised access  into  someone  dse’s 
system,  there  has  been  a slow 
Imt  steady  prosecution  rate  in 
this  country  Until  1996,  when 
figures  were  last  available,  only 
30  people  had  been  charged. 
Either  the  Act  has  served  as  an 
effective  deterrent,  oc  equally 
likely  it  remains  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  trade  down  electronic 
infiltrators. 

Any  assumption  that 
heightened  security  aware- 
ness among  business  users 
would  prevent  opportunistic 
teenagers  breaking  into  their 
files  has  only  partially  been 
fulfilled.  In  the  late  1980s,  for 
example,  fringe  members  of 
the  Chaos  Computing  Club  in 
Germany  exploited  free  phone 
lines  to  piggyback  their  calls 
through  US  university 
research  systems  into  the 
heart  of  the  defence  industry 

File  after  file  was  down- 
loaded from  the  atomic  labo- 
ratory in  Los  Alamos,  NASA, 
the  American  Air  Defense 
Command  and  other  military 
installations.  The  Germans, 
who  believed  in  "information 
glasnost”,  took  the  disks  with 
the  downloaded  files  across 


the  Rgdm  Wall  and  exchanged 
them  — for  a few;  fester  com- 
puters — with  the  Soviet 
Trade  Mlssionpq. 

Such  extensive  ransacking 
is  probably  no  longer  possible 
— although  two  British 
youths,  Richard  Pryce  and 
Mathew  Bevan,  were  prose- 
cuted this  year  under  the 
Computer  Misuse  Act  for 
hacking  into  USAF  computers 
with  Internet  security  scan- 
ners. Pryce  pleaded  guilty  and 
Bevan  was  acquitted. 

PETER  Sommer. 

who  acted  as 
defence  expert  in 
the  case,  is  dubi- 
ous about  the 
wilder  allegations 
thrown  at  his  clients.  “If  there 
had  been  rudimentary  com- 
puter security  these  hacks 
would  have  felled,"  he 
explained.  “What  concerns 
me  is  that  the  US  authorities 
are  racing  to  set  up  cyber- 
Swat  teams  rather  than  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  basics. 
These  agencies  are  seizing  on 
information  warfere  as  the 
next  opportunity  to  grab  a 
slice  of  the  federal  budget." 

In  business,  some  lessons 
have  been  learnt.  Tbe  most 
sensitive  systems  have  been 
triple-locked  or  taken  off-line. 
But  the  software  arms  race, 
between  inquisitive  barter 
and  security  consultant,  con- 


tinues unseen.  And  as 
Citibank’s  experience  shows, 
the  potential  for  a criminal 
gang  to  transfer  abroad  funds 
from  a clearing  bank  or  to  jam 
air-fan  ffir-ccptrol  systems  is 
always  there. 

“Our  systems  have  been 
fire- walled  against  hacking." 
insists  Richard  Tyson-Davies 
of  APACS.  the  association 
which  represents  most  credit- 
card  and  cheque-transfer  sys- 
tems in  Britain.  “But  it  must 
be  possible  to  create  mayhem. 
Organised  criminals  are 
always  out  there,  but  they  are 
looking  for  cost-benefit,  like 
anyone  else,  so  it  has  to  be 
worth  their  while.  We  have  to 
keep  up  our  defences." 

APACS  is  currently  upgrad- 
ing credit-card  security  by 
experimenting  In  Northamp- 
ton and  Dunfermline  with 
cards  carrying  personalised 
computer  chips.  So  high  are 
the  states  that  there  Is  close 
liaison  with  intelligence 
encryption  experts  at  GCHQ. 
“We  have  contact  with  Chel- 
tenham," Tyson-Davies 
acknowledges.  “They  are 
aware  of  what's  going  on." 

Indeed  they  are.  One  of  the 
thorniest  problems  bedeviling 
computer  security  has  been 
the  issue  of  encryption  stan- 
dards; allow  commercial 
organisations  the  best  encryp- 
tion software,  and  even  the 


How  to  tackle 
cyber-crime 

TWs  is  the  plan  agreed  thfc 
week  by  the  GB  notions,  tha 
world's  richest  (the  US. 
Britain,  Canada,  France, 
Germany.  Italy,  Japan  and 

Rus&iaQ  . They  w<4  direct  the* 

official*  to: 

•Croerte  contacts  available 
24  hours  a day  so  countries 
can  quickly  track  down 
computer  criminals. 

•Train  and  equip  enough 
law-enforcement  officer*  to 
fight  high-tech  crime  end 
help  agencies  abroad. 
•Review  their  legal  systems 
to  ensure  high-tech  crimes 
am  treated  property. 

•Build  computer-crime 
issue*  Into  treaties  and  aid 
agreements. 

•Improve  cross-border 
Marches,  computer 
searches  of  data  whose 
location  is  unknown,  etc. 
•Develop  quicker  ways  to 
identify  hackers  and  trace 
attacks  on  computer 
networks. 

•Carry  out  a criminal 
prosecution  in  a country  the 
suspect  fleas  to.  if 
extradition  j*  impossible. 
•Work  with  the  industry  to 
find  new  ways  to  detect  and 
prevent  crimes. 

•Use  new  technologies  (eg 
video  finks)  to  obtain 
testimony  from  witnesses  in 
other  countries. 

secret  services  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  read  messages  cir- 
culating round  the  World 
Wide  Web,  from  banks,  drug 
dealers  or  terrorists. 

As  for  this  Government 
Jack  Straw’s  primary  concern 
focuses  on  the  need  to  over- 
come the  legal  inertia  between 
national  jurisdictions.  “Crimi- 
nals can  transfer  or  delete  evi- 
dence from  a database  at  the 
touch  of  a button."  he 
observed  in  Washington.  “We 
have  to  react  quickly  when 
another  member  state  asks  for 
help  in  locating  and  freezing 
information  before  it  is  lost” 
He  is  keen  that  each  country 
should  have  a 24-hour  contact 
point  to  monitor  and  respond 
to  network  emergencies. 

The  need  for  security  con- 
tinues to  haunt  the  dream  of 
an  information-rich  global  vil- 
lage. even  though  it  was 
designed  as  a open  communi- 
cations system.  Even  the  tines 
linking  Internet  systems  regu- 
larly come  under  attack. 

But  even  as  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  around  the 
world  prepare  to  cooperate 
ftirther  in  policing  this  digital 
universe,  some  of  them  have 
been  finding  problems  rather 
closer  to  borne  Last  year,  a 
group  cf  American  hackers 
even  -worked  out  how  to 
exploit  Scotland  Yard's  new 
switchboard  and  plastered 
details  of  the  loophole  across 
numerous  bulletin  boards.  An 
unpaid  £1  million  bill  for 
International  calls  accumu- 
lated before  the  scam  was 
spotted  by  the  Metropolitan 
Police’s  Computer  Crimes 
Unit 


Sources:  (1)  Speech  to  the  1997 

International  Computer  Crime 
Conference.  NewYbrk,  March  4 
1997;  |2)  Clifford  Stofl,  The 
Cuckoo's  Egg  (1 990). 
Uustratkxu  Andy  Martin. 

■■arcle  Matt  Keating. 

Martin  Kettle  is  the  Guardian'S 
Washington  bureau  chief:  Owen 
Bowcott,  a Guardian  reporter.  Is 
joint  author  of  a book  about 
computer  hackers.  Beating  the 
System  (Bloomsbury,  1990). 
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A glimmer  of  hope 

Blair  and  Adams  are  taking  risks  for  peace 


THE  PRIME  minister  described  his 
meeting  with  Gerry  Adams  yesterday 
as  a risk  worth  taking,  and  so  it  was. 
The  Sinn  Fein  president  called  it  a 
“moment  in  history,”  and  it  was  that, 
too.  Both  men  knew  their  90-minute 
encounter  carried  great  weight  They 
would  have  heard  the  jeers  and  catcalls 
outside  Number  10,  reminders  that  the 
peace  process  in  Northern  Ireland  still 
has  loud  enemies.  Most  of  the  venom 
was  directed  at  Mr  Adams,  but  Mr  Blair 
was  also  a target  "New  Labour,  New 
Traitors,”  cried  one  bunch  of  protes- 
tors. 

Cynics  have  seen  yesterday’s  meeting 
in  Downing  Street  as  nothing  more 
than  photo-op  politics,  an  exercise  in 
symbolism  not  substance.  That  might 
be  right  but  there  is  no  shame  in  that 
Symbols  matter,  in  Northern  Ireland 
especially.  And  the  message  transmit- 
ted around  the  world  yesterday  was.  for 
once,  one  of  hope.  It  declared  there  are 
now  two  sides  to  the  conflict  One  camp 
includes  those  who,  for  all  their  misgiv- 
ings, believe  talk  is  the  only  route  to  a 
solution.  The  other  is  a new,  unholy 
alliance  of  rejectionists  — extremist 
Unionists  and  Nationalists  who  seem  to 
prefer  the  certainties  of  war  to  the  risks 
of  peace. 

Both  Mr  Adams  and  Mr  Blair  belong 
to  the  first  group,  and  each  one  of  them 
took  a real  risk  yesterday.  The  Sinn 
Fein  leader  entered  the  inner  sanctum 
of  a regime  regarded  by  many  of  his 
supporters  as  an  illegitimate,  occupy- 
ing force.  He  was  quite  aware  that  the 
last  representative  of  his  party  to  enter 
Number  10  was  Michael  Collins  more 
than  75  years  ago  — and  that  his  reward 
was  an  assassin’s  bullet  Mr  Adams 
knows  well  that  if  he  is  eventually  held 
to  have  betrayed  the  republican  cause 
he  too  could  pay  with  his  life.  Mr  Blair 
has  made  clear  his  belief  that  Sinn 
Fein's  dream  of  a united  Ireland  will 
not  be  achieved  in  his  lifetime  — and 


yet  Mr  Adams  met  him  anyway.  After- 
wards he  even  praised  the  PM  saying 
that,  despite  his  media  image,  “the  man 
engages,  he  listens.”  It  may  not  sound 
like  much,  but  for  the  leader  of  a 
republican  movement  which  holds 
loathing  of  British  governments  as  a 
cardinal  principle,  it  was  a gamble. 

Tony  Blair  also  deserves  praise  for 
bis  political  bravery.  By  talking  face-to- 
face  with  Gerry  Adams  he  did  what 
John  Major  never  dared,  even  with  a 15- 
month  cessation  of  hostilities.  Mr  Blair 
knows  that  if  the  IRA  breaks  the  cur- 
rent ceasefire  and  returns  to  violence, 
yesterday's  meeting  will  haunt  him  for- 
ever. That’s  why  he  denied  the  photog- 
raphers the  snap  they  all  wanted:  the 
handshake.  Sensibly,  the  Government 
seems  to  have  concluded  that  the  two 
men  will  only  shake  in  public  when 
they  have  something  to  shake  on  — a 
true  settlement,  for  example  — and  not 
before.  But  the  Government  is  not  duck- 
ing the  risks  of- peace-making.  Troop 
withdrawals,  prisoner  transfers, 
reforms  of  the  RUC,  the  10-day  release 
over  Christmas  of  IRA  convicts  — all  of 
these  confidence-building  measures 
come  at  a political  price. 

The  main  enemy  , of  peace  now  is  the 
strange  coalition  of  hardliners  drawn 
from  both  of  the  old  sides.  Ian  Paisley, 
who  is  boycotting  the  Stormont  talks,  is 
in  it.  But  so  is  Bernadette  Sands-McRe- 
vitt  the  sister  of  the  H-block  hunger- 
striker  Bobby  Sands,  who  has  now 
formed  a breakaway  nationalist  group 
opposed  to  the  peace  process.  The 
republican  terrorists  of  the  Continuity 
Army  Council  are  in  it  too.  But  so  are , 
the  editorial  writers  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, who  branded  yesterday's  event 
“a  day  of  shame."  They  should  all 
follow  instead  the  lead  set  by  Rita  . 
Restorick.  whose  son  Stephen  was 
killed  by  the  IRA.  Standing  in  Downing 
Street  yesterday,  she  did  not  give  Mr 
Adams  abuse  — but  a Christmas  card.  j 


A new  age  of  information  freedom 

But  we  still  need  guidance  to  know  what  we  are  looking  for 


SIR  Humphrey  Appleby  would  have 
been  horrified:  an  open  government 
white  paper  guaranteeing  Joe  Public  a 
statutory  right  to  know  the  contents  of 
files  not  just  across  Whitehall  but  in 
quangos,  local  government,  privatised 
utilities  and  a long  list  of  other  public 
bodies  too.  All  those  cynics  who  be- 
lieved Labour’s  commitment  to  open- 
ness would  evaporate  once  in  power  for 
a few  months  have  been  proved  wrong. 
Yesterday  was  a historic  day.  Open 
government  campaigners  — in  whose 
ranks  we  are  proud  to  have  marched  — 
have  a right  to  cheer.  The  most  closed 
government  of  the  developed  world  is 
opening  up.  Sensibly,  the  white  paper 
plans  to  tackle  the  culture  of  secrecy, 
not  just  the  steel  shutters  protecting 
public  institutions.  Secrecy  which  has 
seeped  into  every  pore  of  our  society  — 
there  is  even  a Welsh  council  panto- 
mime committee  which  met  in  camera 
— should  be  finally  on  the  retreat  The 
first  principle  of  a modem  democracy, 
a public  right  to  know,  has  been  placed 
in  the  pipeline  awaiting  enactment 
The  Conservatives,  belatedly,  did  in- 
troduce a code  of  practice  for  Whitehall 
in  1994.  but  this  was  far  too  restrictive 
and  legally  unenforceable.  Unlike  that 
code,  the  white  paper  will  give  access  to 
government  documents  as  well  as  infor- 
mation; shrink  the  current  number  of 
exemptions  and  require  all,  with  the 
exception  of  policy  advice  from  civil 
servants  to  ministers,  to  pass  a “sub- 
stantial harm"  rather  than  a mere 
“harm”  test,  and  set  up  an  independent 


information  commissioner  with  the 
right  to  order  disclosure  and  power  to 
review  and  adjust  the  charges  levelled 
by  departments.  There  will  be  a new 
presumption  of  openness  and  a require- 
ment for  “active”  disclosure,  even 
when  individuals  have  not  applied  for 
information.  The  aim  is  to  change  our 
culture  so  that  disclosing  information 
— even  uncomfortable  information  — 
becomes  a normal  and  expected  obliga- 
tion on  public  bodies. 

There  are  several  issues  which 
reformers  will  want  to  examine  more 
closely  in  the  consultation  period. 
There  is  a clear  implication  that  where 
there  is  a conflict  between  the  Official 
Secrets  Act  (with  its  much  weaker  test 
of  public  interest)  and  a Freedom  of 
Information  Act  the  Secrets  Act  will 
win.  Is  there  a way  in  which  public 
interest  in  the  Secrets  Act  can  be 
strengthened?  Doubts  remain  that  un- 
less there  is  a public  register  of  all 
government  reports,  documents  and 
meetings  — such  as  Sweden  has  — 
neither  the  public  nor  the  press  will 
know  what  to  ask  for.  The  lower  test  for 
policy  documents  — “harm"  rather 
than  “substantial  harm"  — needs 
closer  scrutiny.  A more  open  system 
would  encourage  more  analysis  and 
less  advocacy  from  mandarins.  That 
would  be  an  advance,  not  a reverse. 
Most  important  of  all*  given  the  Infor- 
mation Commissioner’s  powers,  is  the 
selection  criteria  for  the  job.  The  sys- 
tem needs  shaking,  not  soothing.  No 
mandarins  should  be  allowed  to  apply. 


Whistling  in  the  fog  after  Kyoto 

But  at  least  the  reduction  of  emissions  is  now  legally  binding 


THE  HEAT  was  turned  off  — at  least  in 
the  Kvoto  conference  hall  — as  they 
worked  through  Wednesday  night  to 
produce  the  agreement  on  global  warm- 
ing. Half  an  hour  before  the  revised 
final  deadline  the  chairman  pounded 
his  gavel  to  "signal  his  judgment  that  a 
consensus  had  been  reached  on  the 
treaty."  The  only  real  consensus  was 
that  it  was  time  to  pack  up. 

This  patched- up  deal  does  not  bode 
well  for  an  agreement  supposed  to 
usher  in  a brighter  and  cleaner  millen- 
nium, and  it  was  only  achieved  after  a 
cynical  trade-off  between  China  and  the 
US.  The  developing  countries  are  now 
not  required  to  sign  up  to  voluntary 
reductions  of  greenhouse  gas  emissions 
— a commitment  that  China  had  led  the 
way  in  resisting.  Washington  in  return 
has  won  the  right  to  keep  the  principle 
of  "emissions  trading"  — to  which 
almost  everyone  else  objected  — in  the 
treaty.  Decisions  on  how  to  conduct  the 


trading  are  deferred  till  a followup 
meeting  next  November.  But  everyone 
knows  that  there  is  no  chance  of  the  US 
ratifying  the  treaty  (which  it  must  do 
by  March  1989)  unless  these  are  worked 
out-  And  the  agreed  figures  for  reduc- 
tions suggest  that  although  US  big  busi- 
ness is  howling,  it  will  be  able  to  avoid 
most  of  the  pain  by  purchasing  "cred- 
its" from  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Let  us  still  give  thanks  for  small 
advances.  The  principle  of  reducing 
emissions  has  for  the  first  time  been 
written  into  a legally  binding  treaty.  It 
sets  up  a yardstick  against  which  to 
measure  lagging  regimes.  John  Pres- 
cott’s demand  that  the  EU  must  stick  to 
its  higher  original  target  should  be 
applauded.  Some  enlightened  indus- 
tries will  explore  the  real  benefits 
which  reduction  of  pollution  can  bring. 
But  will  the  world  be  significantly  less 
murky  by  the  year  2012?  After  Kyoto, 
we  are  still  whistling  In  the  dark. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Lone  parent  cut:  we’re  all  rebels  now 


TONY  Blair  shouldn't  feel 
let  down  by  his  47  rebel 
MPs  and  he  shouldn't 
feel  the  need  to  discipline 
them  (47  MPs  rebel  against 
Blair,  December  liv  This  was 
an  opportunity  to  break  the 
mould  of  politics  that  he  used 
to  go  on  about 
The  mnrhn  insistence  on 
party  unity  above  all  else  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  poli- 
tics politicians  have  be- 
come so  discredited.  This  was 
bound  to  be  a contentious 
issue  and  no  party  could  ex- 
pect unanimity.  To  accept  dis- 
sent — or  to  try  to  win  the 
dissenters  over  by  reason 
rather  than  force  — would  be 
a mark  of  good  leadership, 
ami  a sign  of  mature  democ- 
racy in  action.  MPs  should 
sometimes  vote  according  to 
their  deeply  held  principles, 
especially  when  the  legisla- 
tion In  question  Is  likely  to  be 
passed  by  a healthy  majority 
whatever  they  da 
Indeed,  voters  would  like 
them  to  show  capacity  for 
thought  and  compassion  not 
just  mute  acceptance  of  a 
party  line.  I wish  my  MP  had 
been  among  the  rebels. 

Nick  Ininas. 

6 Elnf Gardens, 

London  N2  OTP.  • 

YOUR  report  said:  "Liberal 
Democrats  and  national- 
ists joined  the  [Labour] 
rebels".  On  the  contrary.  47 
Labour  backbenchers  lent 
their  support  to  a Liberal 


Democrat  amendment  As  the 
only  major  party  to  oppose 
the  cat  in  child  benefits  we 
were  uniquely  placed  to  put 
down  this  amendment 
This  is  a key  point  for  vot- 
ers who  must  decide  which 
party  programme  to  back  in 
future  elections.  A few  rebel 
Labour  MPs  may  take  a dif- 
ferent position  from  the  lead- 
ership, but  it  is  the  Govern- 
ment view  which  will  prevail. 
The  Liberal  Democrats  do  not 
share  the  Labour  view  that 
some  of  the  poorest  people  in 
society  should  pay  to  keep  the 
Government  within  Conser- 
vative spending  limits. 

David  Rendel  MP. 

LihDem  social 
security  spokesman. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A0AA. 

GIVEN  the  Government’s 
cowardly  and  unneces- 
sary attack  on  single  parents 
— most  of  whom  are  mothers 
— sorely  it’s  time  for  Harriet 
Harman  to  resign  as  Minister 
for  Women? 

Anyone  who  knows  any- 
thing of  the  issues  facing 
single  mothers  on  benefit 
knows  that  full-time  subsi- 
dised childcare  (for  children 
as  young  as  three  months)  is 
the  only  way  of  guaranteeing 
a permanent  return  to  em- 
ployment Yesterday’s  benefit 
cuts  signal  an  alarming  trend 
within  the  new  Government 
towards  introducing  policies 
that  discriminate  against 


women.  We  need  a minister 
who  will  support  us.  My  per- 
sonal choice  is  Alice  Mahon. 
Nina  Kane. 

84  Mexbo rough  Avenue, 

Leeds  LS73ED. 

JUST  after  the  election  the 
new  Labour  Government 
found  an  extra  £43  million  to 
fond  additional  prison  {daces.  ■ 
Now  they  say  they  cannot  af- 
ford the  £50  mill  inn  on  child  ! 
benefit  for  single  parent?. 
Frances  Crook. 

Director,  Howard  League 
(and  single  parent) 

708  Holloway  Road, 

London  N19  3NL. 

IN  1980  the  “Black  Report” 
on  health  inequalities  con- 
cluded: “The  importance  of  a 
properly  endowed  child  bene- 
fit programme  to  the  future 
health  of  the  children  in  this 
country  cannot  be  exagger- 
ated." And  it  went  on  to  argue 
that  the  special  needs  of  one- 
parent  families  “would  be  bet- 
ter met  through  an  increase 
in  child  benefit”. ' 

This  was  irrespective  of  the 
employment  status  of  the 
parents.  The  benefit  was  seen 
as  a contribution  to  the  costs 
of  parenthood,  with  specific 
reference  made  to  its  role  as 
an  “in-work"  benefit 
I have  yet  to  hear  a rebuttal 
from  government  ministers  of 
the  evidence  used  by  the 
Black  Report  What  I have 
heard  is  that  controlling  pub- 
lic spending  must  be  the 


greater  priority  — the  very  | 
same  reason  used  by  Patrick  I 
■fen  inn  as  Secretary  of  State 
in  1980  to  justify  his  refusal  to  i 
implement  the  recommends-  . 
tions  of  the  Black  Report  it  is  I 
sad  to  have  waited  so  long  to 
hear  it  repeated. 

Dr  Mike  SheafL 
Dept  of  Sociology. 

University  of  Plymouth. 

AS  A PSYCHOTHERA- 
PIST who  has  studied 
lone  parenthood  for  many 
years.  I have  been  deeply  dis- 
appointed by  the  language  in 
which  the  debate  over  bene- 
fits has  been  conducted  and 
the  implications  of  this. 

Listening  to  Harriet  Har- 
man and  other  Government 
figures  referring  to  lone 
parents  as  “they"  and 
“them"  I became  aware  that, 
for  the  politicians,  there  is 
still  an  “us”  in  mind,  no 
doubt  composed  of  folks  liv- 
ing securely  in  a nuclear 
family  redoubt 
Lone  mothers  in  particular 
are  today’s  experts  at  dealing 
with  the  most  difficult  of  par- 
enting conundrums:  bow  to 
deal  with  issues  of  morality 
and  discipline,  traditionally 
the  domain  of  the  male 
parent  without  recourse  to 
the  traditional  weapons  of 
mindless  authoritarianism 
and  physical  intimidation. 
Prof  Andrew  Samuels. 
Centre  for  Psychoanalytic 
Studies. 

University  of  Essex. 


TONY  Blair  would  be  wise 
to  reflect  there  is  a differ- 
ence between  an  obstinate 
leader  who  will  not  listen  to 
others'  views  — like  Margaret 
Thatcher  on  the  poll  tax  — 
and  a strong  one  who  listens 
and  is  willing  to  alter  course 
if  needs  be. 

The  Prime  Minister's  huge 
Commons  majority  was  won 
on  only  43.5  per  cent  of  the 
vote.  He  did  not  win  the  elec- 
tion. the  Tories  tost  it.  to  a 
large  extent  due  to  their  per- 
ceived hard-heartedness 
towards  the  poor. 

V Crews, 

l Deflfiald  Close, 

Beckenham. 

Kent  BR3  5UJ. 

I AM  wondering  which  is  the 
next  group  of  layabouts  in 
for  a good  kicking  to  help 
them  back  to  work.  There  are 
old  people  out  there  eating 
their  heads  off  and  contribut- 
ing nothing  to  the  economy. 
Then  there’s  the  disabled  — 
lot?  of  them  have  at  least  one 
good  arm  or  a leg  that  could 
be  put  to  some  use. 

Peter  Smee. 

37  Hanover  Road. 

London  NR2  2HD. 

IS  IT  TIME  for  an  investiga- 
tion into  bullying  at  work, 
to  be  carried  out  within  the 
Parliamentary  Labour  Party? 
Pauline  Elmore. 

48  Wellstye  Green. 

Basildon. 

Essex  SS14  2SR. 


The  way  out  of 
the  greenhouse 

GOVERNMENTS  and 
dinosaur  corporations, 
especially  in  tbe  United 
States,  have  become  the 
doom-mongers  by  claiming 
the  response  to  climate 
change  inevitably  spells 
disaster  for  the  rich  econo- 
mies (Trading  self-indul- 
gence. December  11). 

In  fact,  very  substantial 
greenhouse  gas  reductions 
are  possible  at  zero  cost  or 
with  economic  gains  — 
mostly  through  efficient  use 
of  energy  and  transport,  com- 
bined heat  and  power,  and 
the  best  renewables. 

Europe  should  now  teach 
the  Americans  a lesson  by 
unilaterally  adopting  a chal- 
lenging target  to  reduce 
greenhouse  gas  emissions 
and  meeting  it  by  using  the 
best  technologies  and  en- 
lightened market-based 
policies. 

This  will  stimulate  new  ef- 
ficiencies in  European  econo- ' 
mies  that  will  create  jobs, 
wealth  and  export  markets 
that  are  compatible  with  the 
eventual  stability  of  the  cli- 
mate — at  tbe  expense  of  US 
competitiveness.  In  doing  so, 
Europe  will  show  developing 
countries  that  profligacy  and 
waste  are  barriers,  not  pre- 
requisites, to  development. 

Job  losses  and  economic 
damage  will  arise  only  if  the 
early  response  to  climate 
change  is  based  an  wildly  ex- 
pensive and  inappropriate 
technologies  sucb  as  solar 
photovoltaics  (PV). 

The  promotion  of  PV  by 
some  environmental  groups 
has  strengthened  the  hand  of 
those  claiming  that  respond- 
ing to  climate  change  is  pro- 
hibitively expensive  for  the 
next  20  to  30  years.  Some  oil 
companies  have  even  jumped 
on  the  solar  bandwagon,  at 
least  in  rhetoric,  precisely  to 

offer  jam  tomorrow  and  oil 
today. 

There  is  a way  out  of  the 
greenhouse,  but  rather  than 
top-down  technology  diktats, 
it  is  market  mechanisms 
such  as  emissions  trading, 
energy  market  reform,  and  a 
shift  of  taxes  from  work. and 
investment  to  pollution  that 
-will  force  the  right  technol- 
ogies into  the  market. 

Clive  Bates. 

42  Allerton  Road, 

London  N16  5UF. 


t M Hopi/slG  IT  WttJ- 
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Down  on  the  farm 


THE  article  about  form  sub- 
sidies (An  everyday  tale  of 
country  yoke.  December  9) 
raised  many  questions  about 
CAP  (Common  Agriculture 
Policy)  and  the  changes  in 
British  agriculture. 

What  it  did  not  point  out  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  NFU 
(National  Fanners  Union)  is 
nowadays  rinminrrtwi  by  the 
interests  of  the  large  scale  ara- 
ble farmers  and  agribusi- 
nesses. These  farms  are  un- 
doubtedly efficient  in  terms  of 
output  per  worker,  it  being 
relatively  easy  to  gain  econo- 
mies of  scale  by  the  use  of  ever 
larger  machines  and  fields. 
But  is  this  really  what  we 
want  — for  Britain  to  be 
turned  into  a little  Kansas  of 
wall-to-wall  crops  and  a depop- 
ulated countryside? 

As  a former  myself,  I see 
what  has  been  done  to  the 
countryside  in  the  name  of  ef- 
ficiency and  profit,  with  much 
of  it  becoming  little  more  than 
a food  factory  and  a desert  as 
for  as  the  flora  and  foona  are 
concerned. 

I don't  think  it  is  the  CAP 
itself  which  is  to  blame  for 
this  but  rather  the  way  in 
which  CAP  policy  has  been  hi- 
jacked by  big  former  Interests. 
The  way  In  which  the  present 
system  works,  with  unlimited 
subsidies  being  distributed  on 
the  Robin  Hood-in-raverse 
principle  of  giving  those  who 
have  the  most  land  the  most 
aid  should  surely  be  a 
national  scandal  and  makes 
me  ashamed  of  the  greed  of  so 
many  of  my  fellow  formers. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  fig- 
ures given  in  this  article  are 
highly  misleading,  particu- 
larly tbe  example  of  an  arable 
farm  in  Cambridgeshire 
receiving.  It  is  claimed,  only  6 
per  cent  of  its  income  from 
subsidies.  I don’t  doubt  the  fig- 
ures. but  suspect  that  some 
unusual  circumstances  ap- 
plied. The  figures  were  taken 


from  1995/6,  which  was  a year 
when  potato  growers  enjoyed 
a bonanza  and.  potatoes  being 
unsubsidised,  this  may  have 
affected  the  figures.  A more 
usual  level  of  subsidisation  on 
an  arable  form  (as  in  my  case) 
would  be  In  the  region  of  25-30 
per  cent  It  came  as  no  sur- 
prise that  the  examples  had 
been  supplied  by  the  NFU. 

Ron  Francis. 

Penywrlodd. 

Clyro, 

Hereford  HRS  6JX. 

TpHE  “peoples"  government 
I has  forced  the  former  to 
break  the  law,  then  con- 
demned him  for  doing  so. 
Most  farmers  have  a very  real 
fear  of  losing  their  livelihoods, 
and  tbe  Government  can  come 
up  with  no  plan  to  ease  their 
suffering.  I am  sure  that,  were 
the  Wellington  an  the  other 
foot,  this  situation  would  be 
over  by  now.  Would  Mr  Blair 
be  in  control  now  if  New 
Labour  were  - only  able  to 
stand  in  Canterbury,  against 
14  other  subsidised  parties?  I 
think  not.  How  then,  does  he 
expea  the  former  to  make  his 
honest  living  against  just  this 
type  of  competition?  There  is  a 
massive  market  in  Europe, 
and  we  are  not  allowed  to 
trade  there. 

This  is  not  just  about  beet 
or  BSE.  All  livestock  formers 
are  suffering:  we  are  having  to 
sell  our  products  at  half  of  the 
cost  of  producing  them.  Com- 
pensation from  the  BSE  scare 
would  ease  the  situation,  but 
not  cure  it  The  Conservatives 
were  responsible  for  dosing 
many  industries,  bid  to  be  res- 
ponsible for  losing  tbe  entire 
forming  industry  when  our 
great  land  is  so  fertile,  would 
be  a huge  indictment 
Jim  Mete. 

Larkey  Wood  Farm, 

Cockering  Road. 

Canterbury, 

Kent  CT4  7PH- 


A testimony 

IN  SPITE  of  his  patronising 
tone,  John  Willis  rightly  ex- 
onerates Victoria  Brittain  in 
his  report  (December  10) 
following  MIS’s  attacks  on  her 
and  her  family.  But  he  ne- 
glects to  condemn  outright 
those  who,  for  dear  political 
reasons,  sought  to  smear  a 
fine  and  principled  journalist. 
Their  McCarthyite  sophistry 
complements  MIS's  disgrace- 
fill  behaviour. 

Stephen  Glover  did  not 
“raise  significant  charges 
about  her  reputation  and  in- 
tegrity as  a journalist”.  What 
he  did  was  attempt  to  make 
something  out  of  an  entirely 
innocent  friendship  of  Ms 
Brittain's  — one  which,  as 
Willis  demonstrates,  did  not 
in  any  way  compromise  her 
work  as  a journalist.  Not  a 
crumb  of  evidence  was  of- 
fered against  her,  and  she 
should  not  have  had  to  en- 
dure being  “Judged"  at  alL 
Paul  Foot. 

John  Pilger. 

57  Hambalt  Road, 

London  SW4Q  9EQ. 


We  may  edit  letters.  Please 
supply  a full  postal  address. 


A Country  Diary 


Spun  gold 

THE  Government  has  the 
greatest  sympathy  for  the 
victims  of  Nazi  persecution 
(Treasury  got  Nazi  victims' 
cash,  December  4).  That  is 
why  the  Foreign  Secretary 
held  the  recent  conference  on 
Nazi  gold.  The  Foreign  Secre- 
tary and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  also  set  in 
train  a research  project  to  ex- 
amine the  papers  relating  to 
the  seizure  of  enemy  property 
by  the  British  Government 
during  the  second  world  war, 
and  to  set  out  all  the  facts. 
The  study  will  be  published 
jointly  by  the  Department  of 
Trade  & Industry  and  the  For- 
eign and  Commonwealth 
Office. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  the 
study  ready  for  publication  in 
time  for  the  Nazi  gold  confer- 
ence.  This  would  have  pre- 
vented a lot  of  misunder- 
standings. But  this  is  a 
complex  issue,  and  we  simply 
ran  out  oT  time.  We  will  pub- 
lish the  report  early  in  the 
New  Year. 

Margaret  Beckett  MP. 
President,  Board  of  Trade 
l Victoria  Street, 

London  SWl  OET. 


NORTHUMBERLAND:  After 
drought  last  summer,  many 
of' our  burns  dried  tip  com- 
pletely, it  is  good  to  see  them 
flowing  again  after  several 
weeks’  recent  rain.  Withered 
aquatic  plants  have  revived 
and  detritus  swept  away.  In 
heavy. rain  walking  on  the 
Ottercops,  we  sheltered  at 
first  in  a circular  stone  enclo- 
sure, locally  called  a stefl. 
used  to  shelter  sheep  In  snow 
to  prevent  them  slumping 
under  walls  and  being  buried 
In  drifts.  There  are  many  of 
these  enclosures  here  and  no 
two  are  the  same  In  design. 
Later  we  ate  a sandwich 
lunch  in  a bastle  house,  of 
which  there  are  still  relics  in 
this  county  and  in  Cumbria. 
A bastle  is  a small  tower 
house  built  to  protect  mediae- 
val  families  and  their  anitnal-a 
from  Border  rivers.  Cattle 
and  horses  were  hidden  on 
the  ground  floor  and  the 
people  slept  above.  Some  of 
the  larger  bastles  have  two 
floors,  a living  room  on  the 
first  one  and  sleeping  quar- 


ters in  the  attic  which  wi 
have  had  a heather  th; 
roof.  In  one  of  our  North 
berland  national  parks 
fairly  grand  bastle  bouse 
been  recently  restored.  : 
century  Low  Cleughs  Ba 
near  Bellingham.  It  is  bl* 
than  the  average  and  wc 
have  been  built  by  a comp 
tively  wealthy  fomily  wit 
feet  thick  walls  and  a 
with  the  remains  of  a ] 
place.  I riant  to  take 
grandchildren  to  see  it  so 
they  can  visualize  family 
as  it  was  400  years  ago.  Wl 
on  the  Ottercops  a flocl 
whooper  swans  came  o 
head,  beautiful  winter  ^ 
tors  often  seen  on  the  In] 
rivers  and  hill  loughs  wl 
stud  the  countryside  aro 
Cheviot.  Whoopers  used  t< 
shot  by  irresponsible  par 
from  our  pit  village  comm 
ties  blit  the  sympathy  of  U 
folk  is  now  towards,  iconsi 
ation  of  our  resident  and 
gratory  species  of  birds  wl 
has  enriched  our  countrys 
VERONICA  HE/ 
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^lewbkxman 

THE  star  of  the  first 
Things  To  Take  Single 

Motners’s  Minds  Off 
i'hose  Benefit  Cuts,  in 
which  top  New  Labour 
characters  use  irony  to 
cheer  up  worried  lone 

parents,  is  my  old  friend 
Pointless  Jack  Cmniing- 
hanL  Jack,  along  with  aD 
Man  ministers  and  senior 

officials,  has  moved  office 
from  Number  One  White- 
hall to  a swanky  new  site 

overlooking  the  Thames  on 
the  south  side  of  Smith 
Square.  The  old  offices 
were  considered  inade- 
quate, apparently,  espe- 
cially with  Britain  assum- 
ing the  EU  presidency  on 

January  1.  The  cost  of  this 
move  is  estimated  at  £2  mil- 
lion, bat  what  will  espe- 
cially entertain  single 

parents  is  the  gym  and  the 
special  “express”  lift — to 
race  ministers  to  the  &th 
floor — being  installed.  Al- 
though Martin  Smith  from 
the  press  office  cannot  dis- 
cover the  cost  of  these  im- 
provements, he  eventually 
calls  back  to  insist  that  the 
alterations  were  long  in- 
tended, and  ha ve  merely 
been  “brought  forward”. 
There  Is  no  word,  however, 
as  to  whether  a top-of-the- 
range  sunbed  has  been  or- 
dered, to  safeguard  Jack’s 
gorgeous  all-year  tan. 


Let  us  see  Blair  and 
Adams  shake  hands 


Decca  Aitkenhead 


C £ A LL  1 snow, 

" " #\  right,  is  they 
blew  up  Red  or 
# \Dead.  That’s 
the  shop  where  1 worked.  I 
lost  my  job,  I did,  and  I was 
out  of  work  for  10 
after  that.  Bastards.  That’s 
what  they  are.  Bastards.” 
John  doesn’t  have  much  of 
an  opinion  of  the  IRA.  What 
opinion  he  has,  though,  we’re 
familiar  with.  As  far  as  he’s 
concerned,  Gerry  Adams  has 
never  said  sorry  fbr  blowing 
up  his  cousin's  Shop  in  Man- 
chester, and  he’s  got  no  busi- 
ness turning  up  at  Donning 
Street  to  talk  to  the  Prime 
Minister  until  he  does.  He 
doesn't  know  much  about  it, 
though,  and  right  now  he's 
watching  Man  Utd  on  die 
telly. 

■ None  of  which  seems  that 
surprising,  cnwing  q Man- 
chester the  day  before  Adams 


THE  latest  contender 
for  the  December 
award  for  PC  Brains  is 
Rob  Barker,  an  officer  in  Se- 
venoaks,  Kent.  Police  mag- 
azine reports  that  PC 
Barker  was  recently  sum- 
moned by  faulty  alarm  bells 
belonging  to  a woman  in  a 
nearby  village.  “Hello, 
luv,”  said  the  constable. 
“Don’t  I know  you?  Are  you 
on  television?”  “No,” 
replied  the  woman,  a Ms 
Barbara  Wilding,  “I  am 
yonr  Assistant  Chief  Con- 
stable.” No  sergeant’s 
stripes  for  yon,  then,  PC 
Brains! 


THE  Government  has 
fallen  victim  yet  again 
to  that  plague  of  all  ad- 
ministrations . . .the dam- 
aging leak.  This  one  came 
on  Tuesday  night,  in  ap- 

pMHwgly  original  finririrm, 

during  the  protracted  votes 
on  the  Welsh  Devolution 
BilL  A broken  urinal  above 
the  Ay  e lobby  led  to  a scene 
that  showed  the  Mother  of 
Parliaments  in  all  its  leg- 
endary pomp,  as  loyal 
Labour  ministers  and  back- 
benchers elegantly  weaved 
their  way  past  seven  buck- 
ets postloned  in  the  lobby  to 
catch  the  liquid  as  it  came 
throajfo  the  celling. 

FOR  Simon  Stanley, 
general  secretary  of 
the  e-mail  branch  of 
fiie  Diary  Fan  Club,  here  is 

yet  another  minirsnippet 

from  theMassachussetts 
Bar  Journal’s  collection  of 
incisive  cross- 
examinations. 

“You  say  the  stairs  went 
down  to  the  basement?” 
asked  the  attorney. 

«*Yes  ” 

“And  these  stairs ...  did 
they  go  up  always?” 

THE  latest  recipient  of 
a letter  from  that  One 
correspondent  Brian 
Beth  ell  is  Mandy  Mandel- 
sonll  (bis  father,  you  win 
recall,  was  also  Mandy),  the 
lissom  member  for  Hartle- 
pool. Mr  Bethell  has  a 
promising  suggestion;  the 
word  “party”,  as  in  Labour 
party,  is  “redolent  of  the 
60s,”  he  posits.  “AH  those 
seven-pint  cans  of  fizzy 
beer  and  clumsy  sexual 
ftnnbling  to  the  sound  of 
Herman’s  Hermits,  not  to 
mention  the  struggle  for 
workers’  rights  and  a fairer 
society  — doth  caps, 

whippets  and  sticking  to 
principles.”  Brian  has  the 
solution.  “My  suggestion  is 
that  we  consider  dropping 

’party*,  and  in  future  de- 
scribe our  coming  together 
as  ‘the  New  Labour  sot- 
rfe\”  This,  he  feels,  con- 
jures up  the  correct  image 
ofWestwood  clothes  and 
Conran  food  under  a Rich- 
ard Rogers  roof.  A fort- 
night after  sending  his  let-, 
ter,  Brian  awaits  a reply. 
Bncknp,Oofy. 

IN  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
a pregnant  woman  is 
suing  the  pharmacist  ' 
who  sold  her  the  contracep- 
tive device  that  so  evidently 
failed  to  work.  The  woman, 
whom  the  Fortean  Times 
kindly  leaves  unnamed, 
spread  the  contraceptive 
Jelly  on  toast  and  ate  it  be- 
fore engaging  in  unpro- 
tected sax.  She  demands 
damages  of  $500,000,  de- 
spite saying:  “Who  has  time 
to  sit  aruimd  reading  direc- 
tions these  days,  especially 
when  you're  sexually 

aroused?” 

J’lrsyriBeuseo  B*n*»*'  F 
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went  to  Downing  Street,  Td 
expected  to  bear  a lot  of  views 
like  John’s.  The  city  ceidie  is 
still  a rumpled-op  mess  — 
Christmas  shoppers  are  pick- 
ing their  way  around  hniiding 
sites  fbr  the  second  year  run- 
ning, and  Marks  and  Spencer 
is  camped  out  like  a refogee  in 
a rival  department  store. 

The  foreign  passions  of  a 
province  across  the  sea 
remain  an  uninvited  and 
frankly  troublesome  guest  in 
John’s  city.  What  I wasn’t  pre- 
pared for  was  the  ouburst 
from  John’s  friend  Clive. 

“R  goes  a lot  deeper  than 
Red  or  Dead,  mate.  You’re 
hicky  it  was  just  year  Job  you 
lost  You  haven’t  got  soldiers 
on  your  streets,  have  you? 
Don't  you  lmrigVBtamH  what 
they're  fighting  for?" 

As  dive  rattles  on,  John 
looks  slightly  taken  aback  He 
: thought  everyone  thought  the 
IRA  were  bastards. 

Not  so  long  ago.  it  seemed 

I when  the  IRA  were  closing 
motorways  and  scuppering 
the  Grand  National,  the  main- 
land public  were  locked  into 
i their  favourite  old  defiance  — 
Gerry  Adams  was  scum.  But 
the  views  1 kept  hearing  in 
Manchester  this  week  spoke 
of  something  very  different 

*1  always  had  a particularly 
negative  view  of  the  IRA.  even 
before  the  bomb,”  began  one 


young  man,  “i  hate  violence. 
Despise  it  But  people  resolve 
violence  through  talking  — so 
how  could  l say  Blair 
shouldn't  meet  Adams?  Fm 
pleased.”  A well-heeled  el- 
derly woman  declared  Adams 
a terrorist  not  a politician  — 
“but  if  people  aren’t  prepared 
to  talk  to  him,  then  we’re  back 
to  square  one,  aren't  we?"  Her 
husband  couldn’t  say  he  was 
happy,  exactly,  about  the 


lie  opinion  moved  so  Ear  in  a 
matter  of  months?  Some 
might  say  it  proves  the  IRA 
were  right  all  along  — that 
with  enougi  mainland  bombs, 
people  would  eventually  get 
fed  up  enough  to  want  it 
sorted  out.  There  is  an 
element  of  truth  in  this  — but 
when  they  bombed  Harrods 
and  Hyde  Park  and  the  rest, 
people  just  dug  their  heels  in. 

There  are  several  reasons 
for  the  shift.  The  ceasefire  has 
clearly  been  crucial,  as  has 
Mo  Mowlam’s  awesome  per- 
formance. But  it  Is  also.  I 
thtnV.  another  example  of  the 
extent  to  which  people  are 
currently  prepared  to  go  along 

with  whatever  Blair  says-  In  a 
climate  in  which  Labour 
women  can  be  persuaded  that 
taking  money  from  poor 
single  mothers  is  in  feet  an 
honourable  wet,  justifying  a 
meeting  with  Adams  is  a 
breeze.  Blair  may  be  obsessed 
with  pleasing  public  opinion. 
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Here’s  howto 
minimise  your 
Christmas 


In  presenting  Adams  as  a man  he  can  do 
business  with,  and  Ulster  as  a problem 
he  can  solve,  Biair  is  taking  a big  risk 


meeting  — but  be  felt  sure  It 
was  right. 

And  so  it  went  on.  and  not 
only  in  Manchw^nr  The  Sun 
— the  Sun!  — gave  space  yes- 
terday for  Blair  to  justify  the 
meeting,  and  the  ftrther  of  Tim 
Parry,  who  was  killed  aged  12 
by  an  IRA  bomb  in  Warring- 
ton in  1993,  predicted  public 
“outrage",  but  urged  support 
tmtipwrt  But  where  is  the  out- 
rage? Watching  TV  interview- 
ers challenge  Mo  Mowlam 
about  the  meeting,  there  was 
a sudden  sense  that  some- 1 
thing  had  changed  — that 
they  were  stuck  on  old  ques- 1 
tlans  which  most  people  have  • 
stopped  asking.  How  has  pub- 1 


but,  oddly,  the  honeymoon's 
public  opinion  to 

want  to  please  Blair. 

This  is  stm  not  the  whole 
story.  The  giddy  speed  of 
mood-change  reveals  some- 
thing tmpnrtnnf  about  mofa- 
stream  mainland  opinion  on 
Northern  Ireland  — that  fer 
from  being  solidly  en- 
trenched. it  is  in  feet  extraor- 
dinarily suggestible.  When 
Thatcher  said  we  would  never 
give  in.  everyone  shouted: 
“We  will  never  give  In!”  When 
Blair  urges  dialogue,  we  say 
it’s  good  to  talk. 

Most  Britons  have  never 
been  to  Northern  Ireland,  find 
the  whole  affair  a bit  of  a mys- 


tery, and  are  apparently  will- 
ing to  buy  whatever  version 
they’re  sold. 

Given  such  flimsiness,  then, 
there  is  a danger  that  we 
underestimate  the  importance 

of  mainland  putiUc  Opinion  to 
the  Troubles.  What  matters 
most  are  self-evidently  the 
feelings  of  the  Northern  Irish; 
any  solution  must  he  one  with 
which  they  can  live,  or  tt  Is  no 
solution  at  all  But  the  mood 
i of  people  in  Basingstoke  or 
Burnley  also  matters  — and 
not  only  on  the  simple  moral 
ground  that  they  must  ac- 
knowledge their  role  as  Brit- 
ish citizens  in  Ulster’s  prob- 
lems; and  that  disengaged 
carping  about  the  evil  2RA 
will  no  longer  do.  If  the  public 
are  persuaded  that  Ulster  is 
not,  after  an,  an  intractable 
mess  ruined  by  unreasonable 
fanatics  who  wQl  never  allow 
peace,  the  Government  will 
finally  be  held  to  account  for 
finding  a solution.  Any  suc- 
cess until  now  has  been  ac- 
claimed as  a marvellous  bo- 
nus. but  feilure  has  never 
been  the  Government's  feult. 
Those  lunatic  terrorists  were 
always  to  blame  — an  excuse 
Major  made  gratefhl  use  of 
when,  he  tested  the  patience  of 
the  ceasefire  too  far.  In  pre- 
senting Adams  as  a man  he 
can  do  business  with,  and  Ul- 
ster as  a problem  be  can  solve. 
Blair  is  taking  a big  risk. 
Without  the  escape  clause  to 
fen  back  on,  he  has  to  succeed. 

It’s  a oommendahle  risk, 
and  does  him.  much  credit.  We 
should  hope  it's  sot  taken 
with  the  private  thought  that, 
public  mood  on  Ulster  being 
so  suggestible,  he  can  always 
re-invent  Adams  as  the  devil 
if  need  be.  Caution  is  under- 
standable, Blair  appears 
sincere.  But  foe  sooner  he 
shakes  bands  with  Adams  in 
the  public  gaze,  the  sooner  we 
can  be  assured  that  feilure  is 
no  longer  an  option. 


T HERE’S  life  in  the 
old  dog  yet  At  least 
that’s  how  it  looked 
on  Wednesday 
night,  when  the 
I of  Commons  showed  it 
still  has  enough  bite  to  wound 
an  iwwmlghty  fiftwarmimt  I 
— even  one  with  a 179-seat 
majority.  The  60-plus  Labour 
rebels  who  refused  to  back 
Tony  Blair’s  cut  to  lone 
parents*  benefit  have  given 
fresh  heart  not  just  to  the  left 
hot  to  believers  in  parliamen- 
tary democrar^.  After  months 
of  ridicule  as  Labour’s  New 
Model  Army,  a mass  of  robo- 
tic domes  “all  speaking  with 
one  voice",  as  one  archloyal- 
ist put  it 'the  party’s  MPs 
suddenly  seemed  to  break 
free.  In  the  process,  they 
showed  the  Commons  does 
not  always  have  to  be  a vast 
dumb  rubber  stamp. 

But  such  confidence  is  a 
touch  premature.  For 
Wednesday’s  rebeffion  proba- 
bly says  zxuve  about  the  weak- 
ness of  parliamentary  democ- 
racy than  its  strength.  The 
agonising  whether  to  vote 
against  the  Government  or 
merely  abstain;  the  conspira- 
torial huddles  In  the  tea-room, 
as  dissidents  worried  their 
numbers  were  not  large 
enough  for  safety,  the  threats 
of  punishment  even  foe  sheer 
amount  of  media  attention  to 
foe  whole  event  — it  all 
saved  to  highlight  just  how 
hostile  our  parliamentary  sys- 
tem  is  to  indepenriant-mtnded- 
ness,  and  how  rarely we  see  it 
The  problem,  in  other 
words,  is  not  personal.  We 
can’t  blame  foe  sheepJzke 
"bleepies”  of  New  Labour,  foe 
etertrrm  iraKy-tagged  foofrecd- 
diers  who  do  whatever  their 
pagers  tell  them.  Nor  can  we 
ronrtomn  outright  the  control' 
freaks  of  the  Labour  high 
command.  It's  not  foeirfaull. 
Tbe  blame  rests  with  parlia- 
mentary democracy  itself 
Far  Westminster's  rules  ac- 
tually require  foe  Intense  dis- 
cipline which  has  become 
New  Labour's  stock-in-trade. 
A British  government  only  ex- 
ists by  virtue  of  its  mastery  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  To 
remain  in  power  it  most 


, 1 


retain  its  majority — and  that 
takes  iron  party  discipline: 
The  leadership  couldn’t  possi- 
bly allow  MPs  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  their  consciences  or, 
perish  the  thought  foe  needs 
of  their  constituents.  That 
would  create  chaos,  with  gov- 
ernments vulnerable  to  defeat 
at  . any  moment.  The  logic  of 
parliament  demands  that  MPs 


be  mere  lobby  fodder,  herded 
i and  bullied  bke  sheep  in  a 
1 pen- 

The  result  is  that  the  Com- 
: mans  is  not  the  curb  on  the 
, power  of  a prime  minister  its 
i champions  proclaim,  but  the 
very  source  of  his  damina- 
i tiort  His  majority  there  gives 
him  the  power  to  write  the 
law  of  the  land  — as  we  saw 


I know  what  poverty  is 


Alice  Mahon 


THIS  is  probably  the 
most  traumatic  24 
hours!  have  had  since 

I was  elected.  At  the  start  of 
this  Government  I was  so 
firi)  of  hope  — the  eternal 
optimist.  Voting  against 
the  benefits  for  lone  moth- 
ers was 'the  hardest  choice  I ! 
made  since  1 went  into  par- 
liament as  MP  fbr  Haltftx  ] 
in  1987.  --  , _ 

It  was  very  emotional  m 
the  chamber.  And  theday 
after  was  not  much  better. 
People  are  shocked, 
stunned- --  It  feels  Bke  a 
bereavement.  And  this  has 
not  been  easy  at  any  level- 


Getting  a job  with  Chris 
Smith,  the  Culture  Secre- 
tary, as  his  parliamentary 

private  secretary  was  some- 
thing I was  so  proud  o£  He 
is  a person  I admire  tre- 
mendously and  we  are  good 
friends. 

I have  been  called  a wom- 
an who’s  Httleknown  at 
Westminster,  but  this  issue 
is  about  fife  experiences. 
It’s  what  I came  info  poli- 
tics for.  There  are  things  I 
know  about  poverty.  I am 
as  close  to  the  women  we 
are  talking  about  as  any- 
body else  in  the  House. 

My  mother  was  effec- 
tively a single  parent  dur- 
ing the  war  when  my  firthar 
was  away,  and  then  when 
he  came  home  he  was  driv- 
ing buses  for  low  pay. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  my 
own  marriage  broke  up.  i 
(There  had  been  a very 
stressful  period  when  iny 
parents  were  dying.)  I was 
on  my  own  with  two  young 
children-  One  was  five,  one 
was  - - 

For  18  months,  we  lived 


on  benefits  in  Halifax  — 
supplementary  benefit  as  it 
was  then.  I stayed  at  home 
with  my  chfldren-  Then  X 
took  a put-time  Job  as  a 
nurse.  We  really  struggled. 
There  are  incredible  diffi- 
culties juggling  work  and 
home.  You  can’t  be  there 
for  the  childrens’  breakfast 
sometimes.  It’s  very,  very 
difficult  and  very  hard 
work. 

X remember  the  problems 
when  there  was  a funeral — 
having  to  buy  flowers,  and 
the  traveL  You  only  need  a 
funeral  or  a wedding . . . 
You  end  tip  in  debt,  because 
you  can’t  Hve.  You're  on 
the  margins,  you  see.  Under 
I these  circumstances, 
there’s  already  been  a lot  of 
family  stress.  Yon  have 
children  wandering  where 
their  father  is.  And  it’s  a 
low-paid  Job.  you  don't  get 
paid  when  you're  off  world 
If  they're  sick,  there  is  only 
you  there  — it's  lonely,  iso- 
lating, and  stressful.  Lots  of 
women  end  up.  taking  anti- 
depressants or  haring  psy- 


on  Wednesday.  For  all  the 
hoop-la,  the  cut  to  lone 
parents’  benefit  has  gone 
through.  Even  without  the 
Tories’  help,  Mr  Blair  would 
stiU  have  got  his  way. 

For  foe  voter  this  can  be  a 
great  disappointment.  On 
May  l we  might  have  imag- 
ined we  were  choosing  our 
own  personal  representative. 


cblatrlc  treatment.  Yet 
most  do  a superb  job  with 
1 their  children.  That  is  the 
life  experience  for  the  ma- 
jority of  single  parents, 
who  are  now  experiencing 
tabloid  stigmatisation. 

Are  people  incenttvlsed 
by  existing  benefits  to  be- 
come lone  parents?  The 
Idea  that  anybody  actually 
wants  to  live  on  that  level 
of  benefit  is  insulting. 

I fhtnV  Labour's  overall 
child-care  policy  Is  bril- 
liant, but  I Just  can’t  recon- 
cile myself  to  these  cuts. 
What’s  It  about?  It’s  not  big 
money  that’s  involved. 


AFTER  the  enphorla  of 
winning  the  election, 
I was  on  a high.  I 
didn’t  believe  this  was  go- 
ing to  happen.  Then  1 be- 
came aware  in  July  of  the 
possibility,  I raised  it  in  the 
Parliamentary  Labour 
Party  meetings.  I raised  it 
at  the  Tribune  rally,  and 
got  a rap  on  the  knuckles 
for  that.  It  was  only  three 
or  four  days  ago  that  I real- 
ised they  were  going  to  go 
ahead  after  alL  There  had 
been  rumour  after  rumour 
imHi  the  last  minute  that 
the  cuts  would  be  stopped.  I 


Labour  won  the  vote  for  benefit  cuts  - but  lost  the  argument.  Jonathan  Freedland 
proposes  dramatic  Westminster  reforms,  and  below,  a rebel  MP  speaks  her  piece 

Free  the  bleepies  now 

THERE'S  life  in  foe  | I not  a mer*  Bag-carrier  for  foe 

did  dog  yet  At  least  ifU-A  l party.  The  trouble  is,  we  ex- 
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not  a mere  flag-carrier  for  foe 
party.  The  trouble  is,  we  ex- 
pect our  single  vote  at  a gen- 
eral election  to  do  two  differ- 
ent and  contradictory  things: 
to  elect  both  a government 
and  a member  of  foe  law- 
making chamber  which  is 
supposed  to  keep  it  hr  check. 
While  most  democracies  in- 
sisted long  ago  on  separating 
powers,  we  have  fiised  both 
executive  and  legislature  into 
a mighty  whole  — - the  “elec- 
tive dictatorship”  oT  which 
Lord  Haflsham  so  famously 
warned. 

Ifthese  two  branches  of  gov- 
ernment are  kept  apart,  law- 
makers act  much  more  freely. 
You  can  see  the  difference  in 
foe  United  States,  where  sepa- 
ration of  powers  is  a virtual 
article  of  feith  and  party  ties 
are  much  weaker.  There  con- 
gressmen think  nothing  of 
rebelling  against  foe  execu- 
tive — the  president  — if  that 
is  foe  best  way  of  serving  the  1 
people  who  voted  for  them. 
Majorities  in  Congress  shift 
every  day,  as  lawmakers 
switch  sides  to  match  the  de- 
mands of  their  constituents.  It 
happens  so  often,  no  one  no- 
tices. When  Sir  John  Gorst 
MP  did  that  last  winter,  aban- 
doning John  Major’s  adminis- 
tration to  fight  for  a hospital 
in  his  constituency,  it  made 
front-page  news. 

Perhaps  Mr  Major,  dinging 
to  a wafer-thin  majority, 
could  be  forgiven  fbr  his  panic 
over  foe  vote  of  one  man.  But 
Tony  Blair,  with  his  179-seat 
advantage,  should  surety  be 
more  relaxed.  He  can  let  his 
MPs  run  on  a longer  leash, 
with  no  threat  to  his  grip  on 
power. 

But  that’s  not  a long-term 
solution.  What's  needed  Is  an 
overhaul  of  our  constitution, 
with,  a genuine  separation  of 
powers.  The  simplest  answer 
is  an  elected  second  chamber: 
it  could  take  on  the  traditional 
scrutinising  Amotions  of  a leg- 
islature, while  the  Commons 
could  continue  as  the  home  of 
foe  executive.  Such  a sepa- 
rated system  would  not  just 
allow  politicians  to  think  for 
themselves  — it  would  posi- 
tively riflmanrt  tL 


discussed  my  situation 
with  Chris  Smith.  He  has 
been  incredibly  sensitive 
and  supportive.  He’s  lovely 
and  decent.  It’s  technically 
the  PM  who  sacked  me 
from  my  post  as  PPS. 

As  to  my  political  future 
now,  a parliamentary 
sketchwrlter  once  said  Fd 
never  be  anything  more . 
than  a backbencher  with  a 
voice  that  sounded  as  If  it 
came  out  of  a West-Riding- ! 
of-YotksMre  tool  shop!  Tm  ; 
not  a career  politician,  al- 
though Fm  through  and : 
through  a Labour  Party 
member  as  my  parents 
were.  Disciplinary  mea- 
sures? I think  when  it’s  a 
conscience  issue,  what  can 
yon  really  do  to  people? 

We  made  a big,  tig  mis- 
take on  Wednesday.  I heme 
the  promised  review  of  the 
benefit  system  wfil  restore 
the  cuts.  I have  been  techni- 
cally disloyal  to  the  Labour 
Party,  but  not  disloyal  to 
mothers.  I have  been  com- 
pletely loyal  to  what  I am 
sure  is  the  majority  Labour 
Party  view.  There  was  a 
general  acceptance  on 
Wednesday  night  that  the 
Government  did  not  win 
foe  arguments. 


Bel  Littlejohn 

MERRY?  Hardly.  Scien- 
tifically-conducted 
studies  by  literally 
millions  of  leading  donors 
and  academics  have  conclu- 
sively proved  that  far  front 
being  restive  Christmas  is  in 
feet  one  oT  the  most  miserable- 
times  of  the  year.  And  it’s  not 
just  the  rampant  consumer- 
ism: tempers  fray,  friends  and 
family  fell  out,  foe  well  of 
human  happiness  runs  dry. 
there’s  wrapping  paper  all 
over  the  [dace  and  no  amount 
of  scrubbing  can  remove  the 
gravy  stain  bom  your  new 
Katharine  Hamnett 

dungarees. 

We’re  going  for  a minimal- 
ist Christmas  this  year.  To 
add  a dash  of  Brit-art  to  the 
proceedings.  I’ve  splashed  out 
on  foe  new  Gillian  Wearing 
Christmas  video,  showing 
once  again  her  mother  and 
daughter  arguing  and  sob- 
bing. only  this  time  in  party 
bats.  Towards  foe  end,  a 
Father  Christmas  figure 
comes  in  and  chokes  them 
both  to  death,  which  is  sym- 
bolic. Luckily,  Gillian  made 
the  video  on  a loop,  so  that  it 
can  play  in  the  background  all 
through  Christinas  day,  with- 
out us  having  to  reach  for  the 
restart  button. 

And  we’ve  cut  back  on  the 
Christmas  tree,  too.  For  years, 
we’ve  selfishly  robbed  the 
Earth  of  one  of  her  fir-covered 
children,  but  this  year  we’ve 
taken  the  eco-option  and 
made  our  own  tree  from  lots 
of  bits  of  timber.  And  what  of 
the  spiritual  side?  Sadly, 
Christmas  has  been  taken 
over  and  exploited  by  the  reli- 
gions lobby,  but  1 have  no 
desire  to  use  it  as  a vehicle  for 
my  beliefs.  Broadly  speaking 
— and  let’s  not  go  into  detail 
— I believe  that  there  is  a — 
how  should  I describe  it?  — 
well,  a thing  out  there,  bigger 
than  us  all  but  still  manage- 
able. same  sort  of  present  or 
presence,  a kind  of  unseen 
force  which  is  a lot  more  pow- 
erful than  we  are,  but  which 
doesn't  speak  much,  if  at  all. 

BUT  I really  don’t  see 
why  I should  ram  this 
hard-won  belief  down 
everyone  else’s  throat.  For 
that  reason  1 maintain  a 
strictly  non-sectarian  Christ- 
mas household.  We  won’t  be 
having  a female  angel  on  top 
of  our  tree,  this  year,  for 
instance,  even  though  a 
reviewer  of  my  recent  book. 
The  Ongoing  Process:  A Biog- 
raphy Of  Jack  Straw  was  good 
enough  to  say  that  I wrote  like 
an  angel,  or  words  to  that 
effect  (“She  writes  at  an 
angle"  — - New  Statesman).  Fe- , 
male  angels  have  sexist  over- 


tones. and  Camille  Paglia  Is 
among  those  who  have  real- 
ised that  making  them  sit  on 
the  point)'  bn  at  foe  lop  of  a 
uve  for  the  Christmas  period 
is  a misogymstic  act.  Instead, 
I have  felt-tipped  a pair  of 
thick-rimmed  spectacles  on 

an  Action  Man.  and  dressed 
him  up  in  a lightweight  grey 
suiL  so  that  we  now  have  our 
own  Home  Secretary  looking 
down  on  us  from  a great 
height  throughout  the  Yule- 
tide  season,  making  sure  that 
we  are  all  in  bed  at  the  np- 
liuinied  hour  and  not  taking 
any  harmful  drugs 
Of  course.  Christmas  Is  a 
time  when  we  exchange  with 
carh  other  consumer  durables 
and  luxury  items  in  return  for 
goodb  of  a similar  value.  For 
my  daughter.  1 shall  be  buy- 
ing books  that  reflect  life  ns  it 
is  lived  in  present -day  Brit- 
ain. including  Dismal  Days  In 
The  Tower  Block  by  Ted 
Nwdh;un.  which  won  this 
year’s  prestigious  Pnracete- 
mo]  Prize  for  Children's  Liter- 
ature. It  tells  that  tale  of 
Danny,  who  can'  1 think  nf 
anything  Hi  do  in  the  dismal 
tower  block  of  foe  title.  After 
nearly  to  minutes  oT  search- 
ing. and  still  finding  nothing 
to  do.  he  decides  to  go  Indoors 
and  switch  on  the  telly,  as  It's 
only  -15  minutes  until  Neigh- 
bours — a happy  ending,  yes. 
but  a happy  ending  that  arises 
from  the  text  rather  than 
being  imposed  on  it  from 
above  by  an  authoritarian 
author. 

Another  great  book 
for  kids  — pessimistic 
yet  despairing,  bitterly 
sad  yet  grimly  realistic  — is 
Stella  And  The  Dragon  by  Lyn 
Smith.  It’s  about  a kid  of 
seven,  the  child  of  separated 
parents,  who  encounters  a 
great  big  green  dragon,  spout- 
ing fire  from  its  nose,  and  has 
only  a stick  with  which  to 
fight  iL  Stella  bravely  bran- 
dishes her  stick,  shouts  ‘Take 
that.  Mr  Dragon!",  and  is 
sadly  eaten  by  the  dragon  in 
two  quick  bites.  I admire  this 
book  for  the  way  the  author 
refuses  to  take  the  easy  solu- 
tion of  allowing  foe  kid  to 
escape  through  some  absurd 
magic  trick,  instead  forcing 
foe  young  reader  to  confront 
death  and  destiny. 

Cooking  throughout  the 
Christmas  period  is  always  a 
problem,  and  I hope  that  my 
new  seasonal  cookbook.  Cop- 
ing With  Christmas  (Hodder, 
£7.95)  takes  some  of  the  strain 
away,  and  helps  turn  a poten- 
tial nightmare  into  a simple 
chore.  My  best  tip  for  Christ- 
mas lunch?  Forget  the  turkey, 
do  away  with  foe  so-called 
Christmas  pudding  (histori- 
cally a comparatively  recent 
invention  — and  an  unwel- 
come throwback  to  the  British 
Empire),  and  serve  sand- 
wiches instead.  Then  in  foe 
evening  you  can  recycle  foe 
unused  sandwiches  by  putting 
them  under  the  grill,  perhaps 
with  an  inexpensive  cheese 
topping. 

Have  an  Endurable  Christ- 
mas, and  see  you  in  foe  New 
Year. 
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Joseph  Wolpe 


Finding  a cure  for  fears  and  phobias 


IN  1958  Dr  Joseph  Wolpe. 
who  has  died  aged  82. 
published  Psychotherapy 
by  Reciprocal  Inhibition, 
in  which  he  not  only 
claimed  that  it  was  possible  to 
treat  the  symptoms  of  anxiety 
by  helping  patients  to  con- 
front their  fears,  but  also  sys- 
tematically to  evaluate  treat- 
ment These  suggestions  were 
greeted  with  scorn  by  the  psy- 
choanalytic establishment, 

whose  prevailing  view  was 
that  problems  such  as  pho- 
bias were  defences  against 
deep  seated  conflicts,  and  that 
the  removal  of  such  symp- 
toms would  at  best  be  ineffec- 
tive, and  at  worst  harmful,  by 
destabilising  the  patient’s 
psyche. 

The  notion  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  psychotherapy 
could  be  scientifically  evaluat- 
ed in  controlled  studies  was 
also  rejected  by  analysts  as  ir- 
relevant to  their  work.  Forty 
years  later,  the  work  insti- 
gated by  this  quiet,  gentle  and 


determined  man  has  resulted 
in  cognitive  behavioural  ther- 
apy substantially  replacing 
psychoanalysis  as  the  psycho- 
logical treatment  of  choice. 
Furthermore,  Wolpe's  view 
has  passed  into  “common 
sense",  which  now  maintains 
that  anxieties  are  best 
reduced,  by  confronting  them. 
(Us  emphasis  on  controlled 
evaluation  of  the  efficacy  of 
treatment  anticipated  current 
interest  in  "evidence  based” 
approaches  to  mental  health 
by  more  than  three  decades. 

Joseph  Wolpe  was  bom  In 
Johannesburg.  After  medical 
studies  at  the  University  of 
Witwatersrand.  he  developed 
an  interest  in  Freudian 
theory.  As  a medical  officer  in 
the  South  African  army  dur- 
ing the  second  world  war.  his 
experience  of  the  ineffective- 
ness of  psychoanalytic  treat- 
; ment  of  traumatised  soldiers 
led  him  to  look  for  alternative 
accounts  of  psychological 
problems.  Inspired  by  the  I 


work  of  Ivan  Pavlov  and 
others  on  “conditioning*' , 
Wolpe  began  to  investigate 
whether  laboratory  research 
on  the  learning  Hnri  unlearn- 
ing of  fear  reactions  in  ani- 
mals might  provide  a basis  for 
devising  new  treatments  for 
phobic  fears.  Drawing  on  his 
own  research,  in  which  he 
showed  that  it  was  possible  to 
rid  cats  of  experimentally  in- 
duced “neuroses”.  Wolpe  de- 
vised a treatment  approach 
for  patients  which  he  de- 
scribed as  “systematic  desen- 
. situation".  This  approach  has 
led  to  current  treatment  of 
specific  phobias  in  which  70 
per  cent  of  patients  are  com- 
pletely “cured”  In  between 
fmp  and  a half  and  three  hours 
of  focused  treatment 
Together  with  Andrew 
Salter,  he  devised  the  ap- 
proach known  as  "assertive- 
ness training”,  which  has  had 
a considerable  impact  outside 
the  psychiatric  setting. 

During  the  1950s,  Wolpe’s 
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The  weigh-ln . . . Pastrana  (left)  and  Joe  Erskine  before  their  clash  at  Wembley  in  1959 


Willie  Pastrano 


A match  for  Errol  Flynn 


IN  THE  era  in  which  be 
fought  — the  1950s  and 
early  iswos  — the  Ameri- 
can bo.vpr  Willie  Pastrano, 
who  has  died  aged  62.  might 
have  been  euphemistically  de- 
scribed as  a man  who  “had  a 
way  with  him”,  in  1990s  par- 
lance. he  had  a charisma 
which  could  have  made  him  a 
multi-millionaire  had  he 
fought  imlny. 

He  was  good  enough  to  be 
world  light  heavyweight 
champion  from  1963-65,  but 
the  division  lacked  glamour 
at  the  time  although  Pastrano 
was  a crowd  favourite,  espe- 
cially with  women.  He  had  "a 
smile  like  Errol  Flynn  anil  a 
personality  to  match."  ac- 
cording to  his  trainer  Angelo 
Dundee. 

He  was  born  in  New 
Orleans,  and  lied  about  his 
age  to  begin  fighting  as  a pro- 
fessional nl  Die  age  of  15.  in 
1932  he  arrived  m Miami  as  a 
gangling  young  fighter  weigh- 
ing under  l-iolbs.  He  met  Dun- 
dee. wbo  put  him  on  a milk 
diet.  Dundee  noticed  bis  fight- 
er's mood  would  improve 


after  he  drank  his  milk;  it 
turned  out  the  young  Pas- 
trano was  spiking  it  with 
whisky. 

Nevertheless  he  had  moved 
into  contention  for  a shot  at 
the  world  heavyweight  title 
by  1956.  although  he  never  got 
his  chance.  Dundee  also 
trained  Muhammad  AIL  The 
two  sparred  together  and,  ac- 
cording to  Dundee,  it  was  Pas- 
trano who  taught  Ali  how  to 
dance  in  the  ring  and  flick  his 
jab. 

Pastrano  had  to  take  what 
opportunities  he  could,  in- 
cluding seven  fights  in  Brit- 
ain. In  1957  he  out-pointed 
Dick  Richardson  at  Haringey. 
Before  the  fight  he  was  found 
in  bed  with  a chambermaid. 
Popular  theory  suggests  box- 
ing and  sex  don’t  mix  and. 
when  asked  to  explain  him- 
self, Pastrano  said:  “I  fancied 
eating  breakfast  in  bed." 

In  1959  be  also  lost,  on 
points,  in  a classic  bout  with 
Joe  Erskine  at  Wembley,  los- 
ing again  to  the  light  heavy- 
weight Chic  Calderwood  in 
Glasgow.  He  did  not  return  to 


fight  in  Britain  until  he  de- 
fended his  light  heavyweight 
title  against  Terry  Downes  at 
Bellevue.  Manchester,  in  No- 
vember 1964.  Downes  had  bul- 
lied Pastrano  through  the 
early  rounds  and  looked  to  be 
beading  for  an  easy  victory. 
But  after  Dundee  delivered  “a 
real  bollicking”  to  his  fighter, 
Pastrano  caught  Downes  with 
a left  hook  in  the  nth  round. 
It  was  a great  fight,  and  also 
one  of  the  first  to  be  shown  on 
closed  circuit  TV  in  cinemas. 
His  last  fight  was  against  Jos6 
Torres  In  March  1965.  He  lost 
his  title  in  nine  rounds,  his 
13th  defeat  in  84  professional 
contests. 

Pastrano  developed,  but 
later  overcame  a drug  habit 
Afterwards  he  undertook  ex- 
tensive voluntary  work, 
much  of  it  with  children.  Wil- 
lie Pastrano  and  his  wife. 
Fay,  had  nine  children. 


John  RawUna 


Wilfred  Raleigh  Pastrano,  boxer, 
bom  November  27,  1935;  died 
December  S,  1997 


Jackdaw 


Touch  and  go 


The  Tonch: 

Difficulty  (i -10):  I 
Method:  Clench  list  as  if  to 
throw  a right  hander,  making 
sure  fingers  are  tucked  in. 
then  gently  stab  the  fist  of  the 
other  person. 

Modus  Operand!:  Surfaced 
around  eight  years  ago  as  the 
street  version  of  the  regular 
handshake.  Relies  heavily  on 
tdepathy  between  the  two 
participants,  both  knowing  at 
a glance  t stance,  bagginess  of 
jeans,  number  of  gold  molars 
in  gob)  that  the  Touch  is  a 
preferred  greeting. 
Warnings:  Only  attempted  in 
areas  with  large  abundance  of 
Super-T  selling  off-licences. 


burnt  out  cars.  22-storey 
tower  blocks,  and  wild  Alsa- 
tians roaming  the  streets 
without  their  owners,  since 
clenched  fists  in  motion  out- 
side one  of  these  districts  usu- 
ally means  you're  about  to 
start  rucking.  Could  mislead 
the  under  10s  into  thinking 
you  are  play  ing  a game  of  Scis- 
sors. Paper,  Stone. 

The  Jive 

Difficulty  (1- 10}:  11 
Method:  a)  normal  hand- 
shake. b)  grip  person's  hand  as 
IT  about  to  arm-wrestle,  c)  lock 
fingers  together  as  in  a squeez- 
ing motion  d)  pull  away 
sharply.  Finger  click,  optional. 
Modus  Operandi:  Imported 
from  South  Bronx  seven  years 
ago  and  has  since  been 
adopted  by  every  little  squirt 
who’s  ever  seen  a Redman  or 
Keith  Murray  video:  loads  of 
variations  on  the  street. 
Warnings;  Remember  the 
hours  you  used  to  spend  aping 
Michael  Jackson's  Moonwalk 
in  front  of  your  bedroom  mir- 
ror? Thai’s  chicken  feed  com- 
pared to  this. 

Street  culture  and  music 
j monthly  Touch  magazine 
guides  readers  through  the 
handshake  maze. 


Party  on 


"I  LIKE  to  create  a sexy  atmo- 
sphere. To  be  honest  Imust 
have  beautiful  people,  espe- 
cially beautiful  girls,  or  pro- 
fessional people — anyone 
who’s  interesting  and  willing 
to  make  the  effort  It's  about 
dressing  the  part,  drinking 
champagne  and  having  lots 
of  fun.  Not  sitting  around 
drinking  cheap  red  wine  in 
i jeans  and  T-shirts  discussing 
the  problems  of  the  world. 

You  don’t  want  anyone  who'll 
hide  in  the  comer.  I never 
invite  anybody  my  own  age — 
older  people  are  generally 
boring. 

I can  never  usually  remem- 
ber the  last  hour  of  my  par- 
ties. which  isa  problem. 
Apparently  at  about  &30am  I 
start  believing  I’ve  got  an 
amazing  body  and  show  it  to 
everybody.  1 can  be  very  em- 
barrassing. So  as  a rule,  na- 
kedness shouldn't  happen 
until  after  3am — preferably 
when  all  the  other  guys  have 
gone  home  and  it's  just  me 
and  the  ladies  left! 

Entertainment  is  impor- 
tant I’ve  done  the  cliche!  top- 
less girl  jumping  out  of  a cake  I 


ir  t-**.:  j 

w 2:  Jg . * 


In  the  US  his 
reception  by  the 
psychotherapy 
establishment  (and 
his  own  university 
department)  was 
cool  verging  on 
icy,  and  often 
overtly  hostile 


work  began  to  attract  wider 
attention.  He  worked  with 
several  psychologists,  notably 
Stanley  Bachman  (subse- 
quently professor  of  clinical 
psychology  at  the  Mandsley 
Hospital  »nd  institute  of  Psy- 
chiatry anil  later  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia, 
Vancouver)  and  Leo  Reyna 


(now  at  Nova  University, 
Florida).  Both  men  remained 
lifelong  friends  and  scientific 
collaborators.  In  1956,  Wolpe 
was  invited  to  spend  a year  at 
the  Centre  for  Advanced  Stud- 
ies in  the  Behavioural 
Sciences  In  Stanford,  travel- 
ling there  via  London,  where 
be  exchanged  ideas  with  Hans 


Eysenck.  In  Stanford.  Wolpe 
had  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop his  ideas  alongside 
other  prominent  scholars,  no- 
tably Eari  Popper. 

Wolpe  moved  to  the  United 
States  permanently  In  I960. 
His  reception  by  the  psycho- 
therapy establishment  (in- 
cluding his  own  department 
at  tiie  University  of  Virginia) 
was  cool  verging  on  icy,  and 
often  overtly  hostile.  He  came 
to  London  in  1962  but  received 
little  encouragement  and 
resumed  his  work  in  the  US. 
It  was  only  on  his  move  to 
Philadelphia  in  1965  that  he 
was  able  to  establish  a behav- 
; lour  therapy  unit  in  Temple 
University.  There  Wolpe  and 
others  continued  to  develop 
, new  methods  of  treating  anxi- 
ety and  other  disorders  on  the 
basis  of  carefully  controlled 
experimental  studies.  A cru- 
cial aspect  of  his  success  was 
Wolpe's  ability  to  link  theory, 
research  and  clinical  practice. 
Throughout  his  career  he 


spent  a high  proportion  of  his 
Hum  listening  to.  understand- 
ing and  helping  his  patients. 
Many  clinicians  and 

researchers  who  initially  dis- 
agreed with  what  they  saw  as 
an  overly  simplistic  approach 
to  complex  human  problems 
changed  their  views  as  a 
result  of  discussing  specific 
^nir-aii  cases  with  him.  or  ob- 
serving bis  sensitivity  in 
working  with  people  troubled 
by  psychiatric  problems.  With 
a awufil  group  of  scientifically- 
oriented  clinicians.  Wolpe 
founded  the  Association  for 
Advancement  of  Behavior 
Therapy  in  the  1960s,  and  the 
Journal  of  Behavior  Therapy 
and  Experimental  Psychiatry, 
which  he  edited  from  its  in- 
ception in  1970  until  his  death. 

In  adrittinn  to  his  outstand- 
ing scientific  achievements, 
Wolpe  was  a brilliant  teacher. 
His  lectures  and  case  demon- 
strations inspired  two  genera- 
tions of  psychiatrists  and  psy- 
chologists, and  there  can  be 


few  mqjor  figures  in  the  field 
of  behaviour  therapy  who  did 
not  benefit  from  his  genius. 
More  importantly,  millions  of 
people  suffering  from  psycho- 
logical problems  hare  bene- 
fited firom  his  approach  to 
therapy.  On  his  retirement  m 
2988  he  moved  to  California, 
where  he  held  an  emeritus  po- 
sition at  Pepperdine  Universi- 
ty. Shortly  afterwards,  his 
wife  of  40  years,  Stella,  died  or 
cancer.  He  continued  to  write 

am)  speak  prolificaliy  after 
this,  with  a continuing  pas- 
sionate ooanmltmeat  to  em- 
pirical approaches  to  treat- 
ment. strongly  supported  by 
his  second  wife,  Eva.  He  is 
survived  by  Eva  and  two  sons 
from  his  first  marriage 
We  will  miss  his  modesty. 
Madness  and  inspiration. 


Paul  SaBtovsJds 


Joseph  Wolpe,  researcher  and 
psychiatrist,  bom  April  20.  1915 
died  December  4, 1997 


Harold  PlenderleHh 


Birthdays 


Restoration  without  drama 


During  the  first 
world  war  some  of 
the  British  Museum's 
collections  were  in- 
terred in  the  London  Under- 
ground as  a protection 
against  bombing.  Subse- 
quently many  objects  were 
found  to  have  grown  mould  or 
corroded,  and  a small  labora- 
tory was  set  up  to  investigate. 

In  1924  Harold  Plenderleith, 
who  has  died  aged  99,  joined 
that  laboratory.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a career  that  made 
him  the  leading  exponent  of 
museum  conservation.  He  be- 
came deputy  keeper  in  1938 
and  keeper  of  the  laboratory 
in  1949. 

A decade  later  he  left  the 
British  Museum  to  become 
first  director  of  the  Rome- 
based  International  Centre 
for  the  Study  of  the  Preserva- 
tion and  the  Restoration  of 
Cultural  Property  (Iccrom), 
set  up  by  Unesco. 

& guided  Iccrom  from  a 
group  of  five  member  states 
to  55  by  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment In  1971.  He  set  up 
courses,  co-founded  its  con- 
servation library,  went  on 
countless  preservation  mis- 
sions, and  visited  54 
countries.  Iccrom's  technical 
expertise  hacked  Uhesco  cam- 
paigns to  save  toe  temples  of 
Abu  Simbel,  PhPae,  and  the 
tomb  of  Nefertari  in  Egypt, 
Moheqjadaro  in  Pakistan,  £be 
Thracian  Tomb  of  Kasanluk 
in  Bulgaria.  Borobodur  in  In- 
donesia, and  many  others. 

Plenderleith  was  the  son  of 
an  art  teacher  and  a medical 
missionary,  raised  in  Coat- 
bridge and  Dundee,  where  he 
studied  at  the  Harris  Acad- 
emy. His  science  degree  at  St 
Andrews  was  interrupted  by 
the  first  world  war,  in  which 
he  served  as  a second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Lancashire  Fusil- 
iers, earning  an  MC  and 
being  wounded  at  Ypres.  He 
finally  graduated  with  a BSc 
from  University  College,  Dun- 
dee, in  1920,  taking  his  PhD  in 
1923. 

At  the  BM  laboratory  Plen- 
i derielth  was,  for  many  years, 
apart  from  the  director,  its 
only  scientist  Curators’  sus- 
picion about  his  lab  were 
eased  when  they  found  that  it 
was  one  of  the  BM  locations 
j which  allowed  «twWng  Plen- 
I derielth  became  absorbed 
into  the  EM’S  academic  life, 
especially  when  the  curators 
discovered  that  he  could 
carry  out  scientific 
tions  on  antiquities  as  well  as 
conserving  them. 

to  the  1920s  and  1930s  Plen- 
derlieth  worked  on  objects 
from  Tutankhamun's  tomb 
and  from  the  excavations  of 
the  royal  graves  at  Ur  in 
Mesopotamia,  discovered  by 
Sir  Leonard  Woolley.  He  l 


attended  some  of  the  confer- 
ences organised  by  the 
League  of  Nations'  Office  In- 
ternational des  Musees,  and 
co-authored  its  La  Conserva- 
tion des  Peintures,  the  result- 
ing manual  of  picture 
restoration. 

Plenderleith  was  a poly- 
math. Before  the  second 
world  war  he  contributed  to 
the  periodicals  Museion,  and 
Technical  Studies  in  the  Field 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  From  1935  to 
1981  he  was  on  the  National 
Gallery's  scientific  advisory 
I committee,  and  was  the  Royal 
| Academy's  professor  of  chem- 
istry from  1936  to  1958. 

Having  been  concerned 
! about  the  effects  of  the  envi- 
I moment  on  antiquities,  Plen- 
derleith  set  out  to  discover 
why  objects  had  deteriorated 
in  the  tube  tunnels  in  1917-18. 
In  1939  Plenderleith  co-wrote 
Air  Raid  Precautions  in  Muse- 
ums, Picture  Galleries  and  Li- 
braries, and  with  the  coming 
of  the  second  world  war  war, 
he  and  his  co-workers  speci- 
fied conditions  for  storage.  As 
a result,  he  later  said,  the  BM 
treasures  were  unharmed. 

Tail,  broad-shouldered  and 
with  a generous  spirit,  Plen- 
derleith gave  all  he  had  to  the 
study  of  museum  conserva- 
tion, but  especially  to  the 
young.  He  was  a natural 
choice  to  work  with  the  BM*s 
director  on  the  wartime  evac- 
uation of  the  collections. 
When  tiie  “Baedecker  raids” 


began,  even  safer  accommo- 
dation was  sought,  and  Plen- 
derleith examined  a huge 
underground  limestone 
quarry-cum-mushroom  farm 
near  Bath.  Its  walls  and  floor 
were  waterproofed,  the  tem- 
perature was  stabilised  at  60F 
and  the  relative  humidity  at 
60  per  cent  Thus,  in  1942,  file 
collections  were  moved  In. 

On  the  first  weekend  of  the 
war,  Plenderleith  and  his  wife 
moved  into  the  BM  for  the 
duration.  She  helped  with  ca- 
tering and  be  organised  the 
firemen.  He  spent  every  night 
that  there  was  an  alert  In 
London  — except  for  one 
weekend  — on  file  BM  roof 
watching  for  bombs.  When 
the  printed  books  department 
was  hit  he  crawled  to  below 
the  smoke  and  then  rigged 
washing  lines  to  bang  up  the 
soaking  books. 

After  the  war,  he  travelled 
on  lecture  tours  and  advisory 
missions  for  Unesco  and  the 
British  Council  He  was  in- 
volved in  the  late  1940s  with 
the  foundation  of  fixe  Interna- 
tional Institute  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Museum  Objects 
(DC),  of  which  he  became 
honorary  treasurer. 

The  DC  aimed  to  overcome 
the  secrecy  which  then  per- 
vaded the  conservation  pro- 
fession by  publishing  recipes 
for  restoration.  The  organisa- 
tion today  has  3,000  members 
world-wide.  Apart  from  a 
three  year  spell  from  1965  as 


president,  he  was  vice-presi- 
dent from  1958  to  1971. 

Among  his  numerous  publi- 
cations, the  most  inflngntifll 
was  his  classic  Conservation 
of  Antiquities  and  Works  of 
Art  (1956)  revised,  with  AE 
Werner,  in  1971-  and  trans- 
lated into  five  languages. 

Plenderleith  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Elizabeth  Smyth, 
whom  he  had  married  in  1926, 
retired  to  Dundee,  where  she 
died  in  1982.  to  1988  he  mar- 
ried Margaret  MacLennan. 
and  as  a result  acquired  four 
step-children  and  12  step- 
grandchildren  who  sustained 
him  in  his  final  years  In  great 
happiness.  He  is  also  survived 
by  a sister  aDd  three  nieces. 

He  was  showered  with  in- 
ternational honours.  Hie  was 
awarded  the  IIC’s  Forbes 
Prize  in  1961  and  made  an 
honorary  fellow  in  1971.  In 
1995  Iccrom  — with  which  he 
had  remained  in  close  contact 
— presented  him  with  a por- 
trait bust  which  will  stand  in 
new  laboratories  bearing  his 
name.  Volumes  of  essays 
were  dedicated  to  him  by  Lon- 
don University's  Institute  of 
Archaeology  and  the  British 
Museum. 


Andrew  Oddy  and  Gafi)  do 
Guidien 


Harold  James  Plenderleith,  mu- 
seum conservator,  bom  Septem- 
ber 19,  1696;  died  November  2, 
1997 


Founding 
fathers . . . 
Plenderleith 
(middle 
row,  right) 
ata 

meeting  in 
Brussels  in 

1948 to 
discuss  the 
getting  up 
of  the 
Institute 
for  the 
Conserva- 
tion of 
Museum 
Objects 


filing  before  and  no  w try  to 
do  some  tiling  different  At 
one  birthday  party  I had 
some  of  my  angels  jump  on 
stage  and  perform  topless 
every  few  minutes.  Partying 
with  90  topless  girls,  now  that 
can  take  It  out  of  you. 

Another  time  we  had  pyro- 
technics set  to  explode  in  the 
venue  and  coyer  the  place  in 
silver  hearts.  They  weren't 
working  so  Isent  one  of  my 
technicians  up  a ladder  to 
check  on  them.  The  thing 
j went  off  and  blew  him  off  the 
bloody  ladder. 

Peter  StringfeUow  gioes  More.' 
adoinonhownotto  have  the 

perfect  party. 


Of  society  feels  about  adult 
babies? 

C:  The  majority  of  them  don’t 
know  anything  about  us  and  I 
would  Imagine  (heir  first 
thoughts  would  be  that  we  are 
scone  kind  of  freakish  mon- 
sters that  go  around  playing 
with  kids,  but  we’re  not  mon- 
sters — we  are  kids,  we  don't 
want  to  be  Involved  with 
them,  that* 8 the  whole  point. 
Virtually  all  the  research  says 
ft  is  a totally  sexual  thing — I 
personally  dispute  that  I 
think  your  pictures  show  a 


less  sexual  side,  although 
there  are  one  or  two  that  prove 
me  wrong— I cant  dispute 
photographic  evidence. 

(laughs) 

PB:  How  long  have  adult 
babies  existed? 

C:  It  has  its  origins  to  Greek 
times— its  not  a modern  phe- 
nomenon. 

Polly  Borland  talks  to  Cathy, 
43,  baby  age  land  a little  bit, 
appropriately  in  Dazed  and 
Confused 


Five  live 


Child’s  play 


POLLY  Borland:  Do  you  regret 
beaming  an  adult  baby? 
Cathy:  No,  because  of  It  there 
are  things  I thought  I would 
never  he  ahle  to  do.  but  also  the 
reverse  is  true.  Yea,  there  are 
regrets.,  .as  I'm  getting  older  I 
begin  to  reflect  on  missed  op- 
portunities but  at  the  same 
time  there  are  things  I would 
never  have  been  ahle  to  da  It's 
swings  and  roundabouts. 

PB:  How  do  you  think  the  rest 


Aid  of  the  party ...  Morel 


CHANEL  No  S is  probably 
the  most  famous  perfume  in 
the  world  and  it  is  very  much 
a perfume,  no  matter  what 
Nancy  Mitford  said,  with  the 
mandatory  thrust  and  swoon. 
Someone  I knew  once  said  to 
me  that  Chanel  No  5 smelt 
“like  rich  mothers"  and  he 
wasn't  using  the  last  word  in 
a black  American  way  either. 
Though  Patou’s  Joy  has  tradi- 
tionally marketed  itself  as 
*the  world’s  costliest  per- 
fume’ Chanel  No  5 smells 
richest  of  alL  It  smells  like 
money  in  its  pure  state. -“Rich 
Bitch"  are  the  words  which 
come  gloriously  to  mind 


when  one  gets  a whiff  of  this 
stuff:  not  as  the  usual  resent- 
ful misogynist  moan,  but  as  a 
round  of  applause  from  one 
girito  another. 

It  was  also  named  earlier 
this  year  as  the  perfume 

which  does  the  most  harm  to 
ecological  balance  in  its 
never-ending  demand  for  all  - 
that  jasmine,  cassia,  ylang- 
ylang  and  vanilla.  Perhaps 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  Cha- 
nel No  S Is  that  it  smells,  de- 
spite this  shameless  ravaging 
afNature’s  bounty,  com- 
pletely artificial.  In  an  age 
when  everything  from  sham- 
poo to  the  Labour  Party 
strived  to  be  “natural"  no 
matter  how  unadulterated  or 
false,  something  natural 

which  strives  to  be  fake  is  a 
rare  beauty. 

The  real  Julie  BorchiU,  in 
Modern  Review. 


Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
jackriawfeguartiian.cO-iik.  .fax 
0171-713  4386;  write  Jackdaw, 
The  Guardian,  U9Farrtngdon 
Road,  London  ECIR  3EH 


Hannah  Pool 


Tracy  Austin,  tennis  player. 
37;  Lionel  Blair,  dancer  and 
choreographer,  66:  Will  Car- 
ling, former  England  rugby 
captain.  32;  Anne  Coates, 
film  editor.  72:  Jasper  Con- 
ran, fashion  designer,  38; 
Kenneth  Cranhsun,  actor, 
53;  Gwyneth  Dun  woody. 
Labour  MP,  67;  William  Eb- 
bert,  chairman.  Vauxhall  Mo- 
tors, 55;  Emerson  Fittipaldi, 
racing  driver,  51:  Connie 
Francis,  singer,  59;  Roy 
Grantham,  trades  unionist. 
71;  Philip  Ledger,  choral 
conductor.  60;  “Dodo”  Mar- 
in arosa,  jazz  pianist,  72; 
Chris  Mullin,  Labour  MP, 
50;  Brough  Scott,  racing 
journalist,  55;  Frank  Sina- 
tra. singer,  actor.  82;  Sir 
Clive  Thornton,  chairman. 
Universe  Publications,  68: 
Dionne  Warwick,  singer.  56. 


CORRECTIONS  AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


IN  AN  article  about  Christo- 
pher Fry  which  began  on 
Page  12  oFG2,  December  8.  we 
incorrectly  referred  to  Laur- 
ence Olivier's  term  at  St 
George’s  Theatre.  We  should 
have  said  St  James's  Theatre. 


ON  PAGE  17  of  Space,  a sup- 
plement which  accompanied 
some  editions  of  file  Guardian 
on  December  5,  we  wrongly 
gave  the  impression  that  Ciel 
Decor.  187  New  King's  Road. 
Parson’s  Green  (0171  731  044-1) 
deals  in  chintz.  It  doesn’t.  It 
specialises  in  Provencal 
prints. 


IN  THE  Revelations  column 
of  The  Week,  December  6.  we 
mistakenly  referred  to  Regi- 
nald Fessenden  as  an  Ameri- 
can, He  was  a Canadian. 


ON  PAGE  2 of  G2,  December 
8.  we  said  in  the  second  para- 
graph of  a story  headed.  The 
riddle  of  Thetford  Forest, 
“Thomas  pushed  bis  moun- 
tain bike  out  of  the  driveway 
. . . and  peddled  off  down  the 
lane,”  an  error  repeated  in  a 
sub-heading.  It  should  have 
read,  "and  pedalled  off  etc". 


IN  AN  article  about  Stephen 
Sondheim,  Pages  22  and  23. 
Friday  Review,  December  5, 
we  gave  the  impression  that 
his  musicals  included  Damn 
Yankees.  It  was  written  by 
Richard  Adler  and  Jerry 
I Ross. 


It  is  the  policy  of  the  Guardian 
to  correct  errors  as  soon  as 
possible.  Readers  may  contact 
the  office  of  the  Readers?  Edi- 
tor. Ian  Mayes,  by  telephoning 
0171  239  9589  between  11am 
and  5pm,  Monday  to  Friday. 
Fax:  0171  239  9397.  E-mail: 
readeriiguardlan.co.uk 
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Korean  credit  blow  as  debt  rating  slashed  • Fallout  ripples  round  globe  • Wave  of  selling  engulfs  Asian  currencies 

World  markets  slide  into  crisis 


NtekCummfog-Bniee 

In  Bangkok  and 

Lany  Elliott 


4 


SHOCK  waves 
from  a new  finan- 
cial crisis  In 
South  Korea  rip- 
pled round  the 
globe  yesterday 
with  Asia  gripped  by  a cur- 
rency contagion  share 
prices  plunging  in  Europe 
and  North  America.  > 

Trading  in  the  Korean  won 
was  suspended  after  just  four 
minutes  of  frenetic  trading 
amid  fears  that  the  record  $80 
billion  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  baH-out  for  the  for- 
mer “tiger”  economy  would 
be  inadequate  to  stem  a cata- 
strophic loss  Of  ranfjflpnra  in 
the  country's  banks  and 
conglomerates. 

London’s  fTSE  ZOO  Index 
closed  down  by  almost  100 


points  and  the  Dow  Jones  la- ; 
dex  dropped  150  points  in. 
early  trading  as  dealers 
damped  equities  for  the  rela- 
tive haven  of  the  bond 
market 

Every  leading  stock  index 
in  Europe  fen  at  lead:  1 per 
cent  and  some  more  S 
per  cent  Declines  were  led 
by  companies  with  substan- 
tial sales  in  Asia,  since  the 
devaluations  in  the  region 
will  effectively  price  Euro- 
pean goods  out  of  the  market 

The  won  plummeted  to  its 
perxnissaHe  10  per  cent  dally 
limit  hitting  a record  low  of 
1,720  to  the  dollar,  down  fay  29 
per  cent  frcan  Friday’s  close.  It 
has  now  overtaken  Indonesia’s 
rupiah  as  the  worst  perform- 
ing currency  in  frie  region. 

Leading  credit  rating  agen- 
cies fbeDed  the  smse  of  im- 
pending crisis  with  Standard  & 
Poor's  downgrading  Korea's 
foreign  currency  debt  from  A 


minus  tO  BWR  mmi^s,  the  low- 
est possible  investment  grad- 
ing, and  Moody’s  marking 
down  31  of  the  nation's  banks 
and  commercial  borrowers. 

Sentiment  was  not'  im- 
proved when  the  front-runner 
for  next  week’s  presidential 
election,  Kim  Dae-jung,  ap- 
peared to  repudiate  the  tough 
reform  package  worked  out 
with  the  IMP.  “We  question 
how  it  will  benefit  our 
country.  We  doubt  we  can 
honour  «mm  of  the  terms  of 
the  deal,”  said  his  spokesman 
Kim  Won-g2_ 

"Ilfs  incredible  — no  one 
wants  to  get  in  front  of  the 
train  right  now  as  the  won 
goes  into  free-fall",  said.  David 
Cohen,  a senior  economist  at 
MMS  iwtwnartnnai  a finan- 
cial services  unit  of  Standard 
& Poor's  Corp.  “As  financial 
markets  panic,  it  becomes  a 
sdf-folfllling  prophecy  as  in- 
vestors want  to  get  their 


t •n-W  /V-  .. 


money  out  There  are  no  bids 
for  the  won,”  he  said. 

The  domino  effect  of  the 
crashing  won  bad  a knock-on 
effect  in  Hong  Kong,  where 
there  was  renewed  concern 
about  the  ability  of  the  gov- 


ernment to  maintain  the  cur- 
rency peg  with  the  US  dollar. 
The  Malaysian  ringgit,  the 
Thai  haht,  tfap  Indonesian 
rupiah  and  the  Singapore  dol- 
lar were  also  under  severe 
strain  yesterday. 

As  South  Korea’s  President, 
Kim  Young-sam,  once  again 
apologised  for  the  crisis, 
shell-shocked  analysts 
around  the  region  groped  for 
some  way  to  measure  the 
possible  fell-out  on  Aslan  cur- 
rencies and  stocks. 

. To  make  matters  worse, 
any  view  of  South-east  Asian 
prospects  is  increasingly 
overshadowed  by  worrying 
uncertainty  over  the  likely 
impact  of  the  region’s  turmoil 
on  Japan,  the  US  and  other 
leading  industrialised  econo- 
mies. where  a growing  list  of 
companies  are  attributing 
weaker  profits  to  Asia’s 
upheavals. 

The  slide  deepened  market 


fears  about  the  ability  of  | 
South  Korean  companies  to 
meet  the  S10O  billion  in  short- 
term debt  which  the  govern- 
ment revealed  this  weds  will 
Can  due  in  the  coming  year 
and  is  up  from  the  $70  billion 
it  previously  reported.  ! 

Eight  Smith  Korean  con- 
glomerates and  some  15400 
companies  have  already  filed 
for  bankruptcy.  The  suspen- 
sion of  five  nferchant  banks 
on  Wednesday  brought  to  U 
out  of  30  the  number  forced  to 
find  new  capital  by  the  end  of 
the  year  or  go  under. 

The  market’s  welcome  for 
such  reforms  was  offset  by  a 
Finance  Ministry  disclosure 
yesterday  that  it  would  ap- 
peal to  the  IMF  to  accelerate 
disbursement  of  fluids  under 
the  360  billion  ball-out.  in- 
creasing the  amount  released 
by  the  end  of  the  year  to 
$155  billion,  instead  of  the 
original  S9  billion. 


Hague  faces 
inquiry  into 
£247m  grant 
to  attract  LG 


Nicholas  Bamdster,  Chief 
Business  Correspondent 

A £247  MILLION  grant 
which  clinched  a 
£1.7  billion  Investment  in 
Wales  by  South  Korea’s  LG 
electronics  group  is  to  be 
Investigated  by  the 
National  Audit  Office. 

The  Inquiry  was  trig- 
gered by  Alan  Campbell,  a 
Labour  MP,  who  com- 
plained after  the  Welsh  De- 
velopment Agency  outbid 
other  regions  by  a substan- 
tial margin. 

His  own  Tynemouth  con- 


stituency in  the  North-east 
was  one  of  the  areas  that 
had  been  in  the  running  for 
the  two  LG  electronics 
plants  — tbe  UK’s  largest 
inward  investment  deal. 

Mr  Campbell’s  interven- 
tion hlghliidus  government 
concern  about  tbe  lack  of 
co-ordination  between  dif- 
ferent departments  over 
grants  to  attract  Invest- 
ment. The  system  tends  to 
lead  to  regions  trying  to 
outbid  each  other,  with  the 
only  real  winner  being  the 
company  involved.  Marga- 
ret Beckett,  the  Trade  and 

Industry  Secretary,  is 
pressing  for  her  depart- 
ment to  control  the  process. 

The  investigation  will  al- 
most certainly  look  at  the 
role  played  by  tbe  Welsh 
Office,  then  under  the  con- 
trol of  William  Hague,  at 
the  time  the  LG  deal  was 
negotiated. 


Women  are  still  failing  to  reach  top  jobs  I Racai  sell-offs 


Survey  shows 
inequality 
at  work  is 
rife  around 
the  world 


Lisa  Buckingham 
CHy  Editor 


V B JV0MEN  account  for 
1J|b  fewer  than  one  in 

mmmm  five  management 

W W jobs  globally . and 
almost  always  fell  to  reach 
the  top  of  tiie  world’s  most 
powerful  corporations,  a new 
report  reveals. 

The  survey  from  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Organisation 
shows  that,  despite  progress 
in  North  America,  woman  ex- 
ecutives have  felled  to  crack, 
let  alone  break  through,  the 
“glass  ceiling”  — - the  invisi- 
ble barrier  said  to  block 
women's  rise  to  the  top. 

Despite  the  growing  num- 
bers of  working  women,  com- 
panies remain  reluctant  to  ap- 
point  female  executives. 

The  ILO  study,  which  col- 
lected statistics  from  around 
the  world,  coincides  with 
research  suggesting  that  Brit 
ish  female  workers  over  the 
age  of  40  receive  less  than  half 
erf  men’s  Income- 

According  to  the  Eqnal  Op- 
portunities Commission, 
women  face  a life  of  poverty. 
Their  lower  pay  makes  it 
harder  to  safeguard  income 
when  they  are  out  of  work 
and  those  who  are  also  carers 
are  farther  penalised  because 
career  breaks  make  it  harder 
to  save  for  an  adequate  pen- 
sion. Even  though  pay  rates 
average  half  those  received 
by  men,  women  often  do  not 
qualify  for  social  security 
benefits. 

Yet,  according  to  the  ILCs 
research,  British  women  ex- 
ecutives are  among  the  least 
disadvantaged  in  terms  of  pay 
scales.  Professional  women 
earn  about  83  per  cent  of  their 
male  counterparts,  compared 
with  just  50  per  cent  for 
women  managers  in  Brazil. 

A huge  disparity  of  achieve- 
ment for  women  exists 
around  the  world:  46  per  cent 
of  managers  in  the  VS  are 
women,  whereas  females 
command  just  5 per  cent  of 
management  posts  In 
countries  such  as  Pakistan, 
Argentina  and  TtahraiTi  The 
position  in  Turkey  and  Ma- 
laysia Is  little  better. 

The  author  of  the  ILO 
report,  Linda  Wirth,  said 
women’s  lack  of  advancement 
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Forget  the  Scary  Spice  doll, 
give  girls  a Scalextric  set 


Career  advice . . . Giving  girls  technical  toys  for  Christmas,  rather  than  Barbies,  can 
encourage  an  interest  in  science,  claims  the  Engineering  Council  photograph:  tom  jennns 


occurred  irrespective  of  abil- 
ity. Where  there  have  been, 
gains  * in  terms  of  executive 
seniority,  these  have  largely 
taken  -place  In-  sectors 
regarded  as  “women 
friendly”  such  as  leisure. 

The  gap  between  men  and 


women  at  the  top  of  global  in- 
dustry is,  Ms  Wirth  asserts, 
“the  Tiyyp-  example  of 

employment,  segregation  by 
sex  that  prevails  across  the 
entire  spectrum  of  labour 
market  opportunities”. 

The  ILO  study  does  not  dis- 


cuss in  detail  issues  such  as 
childcare  provision,  nor  does 
it  make  predictions  for  the  ad- 
vance of  women  as  more  fe- 
male- graduates  arrive-  at  an 
age  when,  they  might  expect 
to  be  promoted  to  manage- 
ment positions. 


Lisa  Buckingham 

IT  USED  to  be  simply  a 
case  of  what  the  little  dar- 
ting requested  from  Santa 
and  whether  parents  were 
prepared  to  cough  up  the 
cash.  This  year,  though,  the 
Engineering  Council  lias 
added  a twist  to  the  whole 
Christmas  present  palaver. 

Its  research  shows  that 
toys  given  to  girls  can  help 
shape  their  careers.  TV  per- 
sonality Carol  Vorderman. 
for  example,  has  revealed 
that  without  the  gift  of  a 
Spirograph  when  she  was 
four-years-old  she  might 
not  have  trained  as  an  engi- 
neer before  moving  on  to 
Channel  4’s  Countdown. 

The  council’s  Women  into 
Science  and  Engineering 
(Wise)  campaign  says: 
"There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  parents  buying  their 
young  daughters  tbe  Spice 
Girl  dolls  this  Christmas 
but  they  should  also  seri- 
ously consider  scientific 
and  constructional  toys. 

“Although  toys  aimed  ex- 
clusively at  girls  are  hugely 
popular,  they  do  nothing  to 
develop  the  Intellectual  or 
technical  ability  of  the  chil- 
dren who  receive  them/’ 
The  council  wants 
parents  to  encourage  the 
use  of  scientific  toys  to  help 


to  create  a generation  of 
girls  who  will  carry  their 
love  of  robotics  through  to 
university  and  work. 

Julia  King,  now  director 
of  advanced  engineering  at 
Rolls-Royce,  attributes  her 
choice  of  career  to  an  early 
love  of  Scalextric.  And  Jac- 
queline Milton,  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Soci- 
ety, made  model  buildings 
with  rubber  bricks  at  the 
age  of  seven  and  developed 
an  early  passion  for  read- 
ing books  on  astronomy. 

She  said:  "When  I was  in 
my  infants  school  aged 
about  six.  toys  put  out  In 
the  afternoons  were  split 
into  different  toys  for  girls 
and  boys.  Girls  could  not 
play  with  the  construction 
toys  like  Meccano  and 
Mlxtibrlx,  which  were  given 
to  the  boys. 

“The  sense  of  jealousy 
and  indignation  that  fired 
is  (me  of  my  strongest  recol- 
lections of  that  early  time 
in  my  life.  That  was  how  I 
came  to  pester  my  parents 
until  they  got  me  my  own 
set  of  Mhaibrlx. 

“I  have  a 19-year-old 
daughter  who  is  reading 
aerospace  engineering  at 
the  University  of  Bath. 
When  she  wanted  a Tonka 
Model  pick-up  truck  and 
Lego  Technic  as  a little  girt. 
I made  sure  she  got  them." 


Skills  shortage  means  jobs  go  begging  in  laboratories  and  workshops 

Drugs  group  seeks  scientists 


Exchange  plans 
global  filth  trade 


Nicholas  Barmfstar,  Chief 
Bwhw  Coiwpcnttont 

HMFIZER,  the  American 

^^pharmaceuticals  group, 
■ admitted  yesterday  it 
might  have  difficulty  recruit- 
ing the  L000  scientists  needed 
to  staff  the  planned  £109  mil- 
lion extension  to  Its  research 
and  development  laboratories 
in  Sandwich.  Kent 
Tbe  group  chose  to  expand 
its  Sandwich  facility  — rather 
than  its  American  centre  in 
Groton,  Connecticut,  or  its 
Japanese  centre- in  Nagoya  — 


partly  because  of  the  level  of 
British  government  support. 

While  the  group  praised  the- 
bigh  level  of  research  skills  in 
the  UK,  it  attacked  the  previ- 
ous government's  neglect  of 
science. 

**I  hope  that  the  . Govern- 
ment will,  take  inspiration 
from  Pfizer’s  decision  to  in- 
crease investment  in.  research 
after  tbe ’previous  decade  of 
decline-  in  government  sup- 
port for  science,”  said  Simon 
Campbell.  Pfizer's  senior  vice- 
president  for  EAD  in  Europe. 

The  base  in  Sandwich  will 
need  700  scientists  and  about 


300  trained  support  staff  over 
the  next  five  years.  Almost  all 
wiE  have  to  be  recruited  from 

nnklita  fhp  arPW 

A company  official  said  the 
group  might  have  difficulty 
filling  all  the  posts  from 
within  the  UK.  gfred  the  lack 
; of  emphasis  an  science  train- 
I ing  in  recent  years. 

I Trade  and  Industry  Secre- 
I tary  ' Margaret  Beckett 
praised  Britain’s  pbannaceu- 
tical  industry,  which  employs 
i about  75JXX)  people.  . 

Sbe  said  the  industry’s 
! trade  surplus,  SL1  bjffioc  in 
1995,  was  second  only  to  that 


of  North  Sea  oil.  A quarter  of : 
the  top  drugs  prescribed 
worldwide ’had  been  discov- 
ered and  developed  to  the  UK, 
and  Pfizer's  British  R&D  op- 
eration alone  had  developed 
three  drugs  which  accounted 
for  40  per  cent  of  the  group's 
global  sales  of  human  pre- 
scription medicines. 

She  defended  the  Govern- 
ment’s decision  to  support 
Pfizer,  the  world’s  sixtb-larg- 
est  pharmaceuticals  group, 
with  £5.5  -mm Inn  in  aid.  “This 
is  exactly  the  kind  of  invest- 
ment In  jobs  we  need  to  pros- 
per and  survive  in  the  fixture." 


Roger  Cow* 


| ONDON’S  International 
I Petroleum  Exchange  yes- 
I terday  responded  to  the 
Kyoto  agreement  on  cutting 
carbon  dioxide  emissions  by 
announcing  that  it  was  pre- 
paring to  make  a global  mar- 
ket in  tradeable  permits. 

If  the  market  develops,  trad- 
ers and  fond  managers  could 
deal  in  tonnes  of  carbon  diox- 
ide alongside  Brent  crude,  or 
financial  irutframents  traded 

on  other  City  such 

as  currency  options  and  cocoa 
futures.  The  Kyoto  summit 
agreed  that  trading  erf  emission 
permits  was  one  way  to 
achieve  target  reductions  In 


Siemens  chief  warns  of  shortage  off  engineers  by  year 2000 


■Haifa  MBnor  In —raddi 

GERMANY,  traditionally 
Europe’s  msunufactur-- 
ing  powerhouse,  is  in 

danger  of  running  out  of  en^ 

neers,  warned. Siemens  chief 
executive  Heinrich  von 
Pieter  yesterday  at  the  com- 
pany’s annual  press 
conference- 


Young  Germans  now  prefer 
to  study  economics,  sociology 
orlaw.hesald. 

Mr  van  Piererput  some  of 
the  blame  an  the.  German 

recession  of  the  ear&  1990‘s— 
when  engineering  graduates 
struggled  to  find  jobs  — but 
he  also  sensed  an  animosity 
towards  technology.  If  the-de- 
[ c-tiwa  continues,  then  by  2000 
"there  will  not  be  enough  an* 


i gfaeers.  People  have  to  usder- 
| gfanri  where  we  make  our  liv- 
ing; ft  Is  from  technology  not 
sociology  " Siemens  is  doing 
! as  bit  to  preserve  the  coun- 
try’s technological  base,  pro- 

rfiw-ing  28  Imiwntinns  a day 
and  recruiting  2£00  appren- 
tices Ip  its  lastfinancfaiT  year. 

In  the  year  ending  in 
September,  Siemens  earned 
an  after-tax  profit  of 


DM2.6  billion  (£896  million), 
j Yesterday,  the  Siemens  chief 
executive  predicted  a jump  to 
profits  to'  DM3  billion  in  the 
current  year.  Even  its  domes- 
tic market  Is  expected  to  show 
growth  this  year,  after  five 
years  of  stagnation. 

Problems  remain,  however, 
and  there  Is  a doubt  over  ex- 
pension  of  tiie  group's  North 
Tyneside  development 


Companies  or  countries 
which  cut  emissions  below 

TOURIST  PATHS  — BANK  SELLS 


their  target  levels  could  sen 
their  unused  permits  to  others 

who  are  struggling  to  meet 
their  allowance.  They  would 
then  be  paying  to  pollute  over 
their  target  level 

Earlier  tills  week,  deputy 
prime  minister  John  Prescott 
said  the  City  had  been  slow  to 
recognise  the  potential  of  trad- 
ing such  new  Instruments  as 
emission  permits. 

Lynton  Jones,  tbe  IFE's  chief 
executive,  said:  “We  are  de- 
lighted that  the  representa- 
tives at  the  Kyoto  summit  have 
considered  a market-based  so- 
lution to  the  problems  of  C02 

emissions.  We  feel  that  the 
IPE  is  the  ideal  home  for  such 
a market  and  we  are  deter- 
mined to  lead  the  way  in  de- 
veloping- and  promoting  the 
appropriate  trading 
instruments.” 


Simon  BmvIs 
HMfiiBoskMU  Editor 

RACAL.  the  fast-shrink- 
ing conglomerate  run 
by  Sir  Ernest  Harrison, 
yesterday  signalled  its  trans- 
formation into  an  almost  pure 
defence  company  by  putting 
its  troubled  data  communica- 
tions business  up  for  sale  and 
announcing  a plan  to  float 
its  telecommunications 
operation. 

But  the  move  provoked 
speculation  in  the  City  that 
the  defence  business  would  it- 
self become  a takeover  target, 
as  Europe’s  defence  industry' 
prepares  to  quicken  the  pace 
of  consolidation,  leading  to 
the  eventual  demise  of  Racai. 

The  group  also  unveiled  a 
set  of  dismal  interim  results, 
with  profits  before  tax  falling 
sharply  from  £21.2  million 
last  time  to  only  £92  million. 

The  group  — whose  com- 
plex history  of  demergers  and 
disposals  includes  the  hiving 
off  of  mobile  phone  operator 
Vodafone  — has  given  itself 
between  three  and  six  months 
to  sell  its  data  arm. 

But  it  gave  no  timetable  for 
tbe  float  of  its  telecommuni- 
cations services  division. 
City  experts  valued  the  busi- 
ness at  between  £400  million 
and  £500  million. 

Racal’s  chief  executive, 
David  Elsbury,  said  that  the 
flotation  would  not  go  ahead 
until  a chief  for  the  division 
was  found,  the  outlook  for  the 
business  was  clearer  and 
market  conditions  right.  He 


News  in  brief 


said  that  there  had  been  sev- 
eral firm  bids  but  none  would 
have  realised  adequate  value 
for  shareholders. 

Heavy  restructuring  rusts 
dented  the  operating  profits 
of  most  of  the  remaining 
businesses.  Data  Communica- 
tions — with  net  assets  of 
£223  million,  of  which  £90  mil- 
lion is  property  — saw  losses 
nearly  double  in  the  first  half 
to  £21 .9  million. 

Telecom  services  increased 
sales  by  £3  million  to  £140  mil- 
lion but  operating  profits  be- 
fore reorganisation  charges 
fell  from  nearly  £21  million  to 
£16.5  million. 

Despite  a strong  order 
book,  the  defence  electronics 
operating  profits  were  halved 
to  £6.8  million  on  turnover  up 
slightly  at  £177  million. 


Reducing  Racai 

essseess 


c Sale  announced  at  Data 
Communications  buafam 

e Racad  Telecom  to  be 
demerged 

o Health  and  Safety  group  sold 
tor  £432m 


*>  Chubb  floated  at  EGHkn 


© Vodaphane  Boated  at  £4bn 


Daily  Mail  surprises 
with  £1 .2  bn  profit 

MEDIA  group  Daily  Mail  & General  Trust  surprised  the  City 
yesterday  by  posting  a 68  per  cent  rise  in  pre-tax  profits  on  the 
back  of  higher  advertising  revenue  and  lower  newsprint 
prices.  Despite  continued  losses  in  its  fledgling  cable  television 
operation,  group  turnover  was  19  percent  higher  at  Eli  billion. 

Associated  Newspapers,  which  includes  the  Dally  Moil,  Moil 
on  Sunday  and  London  paper  the  Evening  Standard,  saw  trad- 
ing profits  rise  “substantially”  due  toa  12  percent  rise  in 
advertising  revenues.  — Chris  Barrie 

Mis-sellers  drag  feet 

FIRMS  going  slow  to  compensating  customers  mfs-sold  private 
pensions  face  tough  disciplinary  action.  Treasury  minister  Helen 
Liddell  warned  yesterday,  as  new  figures  showed  that  Cve  compa - 
rues  had  not  resdived  even  one  in  four  of  outstanding  cases. 
Bottom  of  the  table  was  DBS,  which  resolved  14  per  cent  of  its 

cases.  The  other  firms  are  Bums  Anderson.  GAN  Life,  Lincoln 
National  and  Countrywide.  — Rupert  Jones 
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Late-payment  pointer 

THE  Government  has  decided  that  smell  businesses  will  be  able 
to  charge  companies  a higher  rate  of  interest  on  overdue  bills  than 

originally  planned.  The  bill  giving  companies  the  statutory  right 
to  the  interest  was  published  yesterday  and  showed  that  compa- 
nies could  charge  interest  at  base  rate  pluseigbt  percentage 
points,  equivalent  to  15.25  per  cent  at  current  rates.  A green  paper 
had  suggested  base  rate  phis  four  points  but  the  Bank  ofEngland 
said  the  higher  figure  was  necessary. — Nicholas  Bannister 

Bank  put  on  hold 

THE  Bank  ofEngland  yesterday  obtained  an  injunction  to  freeze 
the  operations  of  an  unlicensed  bank  in  the  Midlands.  First 
Merchant  Ltd,  which  targeted  ethnic  minorities  in  the  Notting- 
ham area,  claimed  itwasa  registered  bank  in  the  UK  and  Uganda. 
British  authorities  said  neither  claim  was  true. 

Anyone  who  had  dealings  with  First  Merchant  is  asked  to  call 
the  Bank  on 0171 601 5124  or  5541.  — Charlotte  Denny 


Triplex  becomes  target 

TOJTLEX Lloyd,  the  Midlands-based  engineering  company,  ad- 
mitted receiving  a possible  takeover  approach  valuing  It  at  up  to 
£186  million.  The  bidder  involved  is  thought  to  be  Doncasters. 
Triplex’s  MkDandirbased  rival.  The  news  comes  five  months  after 
Triplex  parted  company  with  former  chief  executive  Graham 
Lockyer  who  masterminded  last  year’s  £75  million  bid  for  York- 
shire engineer  William  Cook.  — Ian  King 

Fine  fear  hits  Scotia  price 

MOREthan  £29  miHton  was  wiped  off  the  already  diminished 
value  of  Scotia  Holdings  yesterday  after  the  health-care  croup 
confirmed  that  it  mi^it  face  a fine  freon  US  Customs  over 
allegations  of  fraud.  The  drug-maker  said  it  had  received  a pre- 
penalty notice  refattog  to  alleged  mislabelling  cfsome  imports  cf 
evening  primrose  otL  — Tony  May 


Financial  Editor:  Alex  Brummer 
Telephone:  0171-239-9610 
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Liberty 
family 
returns 
to  power 
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Tony  May  and  Julia  Finch 


A SMALL  baud  of 
powerful  Liberty 
shareholders 
ousted  chairman 
Denis  Cassidy  yes- 
terday but  the  bitter  battle 
over  the  future  of  the  122- 
year-old  fabric  and  fashions 
store  In  the  West  End  of  Lon- 
don is  for  from  over. 

Mr  Cassidy  defended  his 
propsals  for  a £43  million 
revamp  of  the  store,  criticised 
his  predecessors  and  attacked 
his  critics — but  shareholders 
voted  by  10.9  million  against 
8.75  million  in  a poll  to 
remove  him  and  place  his 
main  opponents  on  the  board. 

The  current  board  chose  as 
his  replacement  Andrew  Gar- 
ety,  the  finance  director  who 
with  the  other  directors  had. 
backed  Mr  Cassidy  throughout 
the  bitter  two-month  battle. 

But  Odlle  Griffith  ad- 
viser to  founding  family  rep- 
resentative Elizabeth  Stew- 
art-Liberty  and  Brian 
Myerson.  a South  African  in- 
vestor who  between  them 
own  nearly  half  the  shares  — 
promptly  became  directors 
and  signalled  that  they  would 
fight  Mr  Garety.  In  his  place 
they  are  seeking  to  install  an 
“independent"  chairman. 

Mr  Garety  had  repeatedly 
put  his  name  to  documents 
racti gating  them  as  “seeking 
to  seize  control”  of  the  com- 
pany without  making  an  offer 
for  fiie  shares. 

Last  night  he  said;  “The 
board  regrets  the  departure  of 
Denis  Cassidy,  who  has 
played  a vital  part  in  leading 
the  team  that  turned  this  busi- 
ness around.  It  is  my  first  con- 
cern that  we  try  to  avoid  fur- 
ther disruption  to  Liberty." 

The  founding  family  bad 
called  the  meeting  because  it 


was  unhappy  with  the  recent  I 
performance  of  the  store, 
which  ranks  with  Harrods 
among  London's  most  famous 
shopping  sites. 

In  an  otherwise  rising  mar- 
ket, Liberty  shares  have  I 
fallen  22  per  cent  in  the  past  | 
year. 

Cassidy  was  appointed  In  ! 
1995  to  try  to  reverse  six  years 
of  falling  profit  The  decline 
cumlmlnated  in  a £16.6  mil- 
lion loss  in  1996;  Liberty 
returned  to  profit  this  year 
but  Cassidy  then  proposed  an 
ambitious  £43  mlllinn  plan  to  i 
expand  and  refurbish  the  site, 
noted  for  .its  Mock-Tudor 

paport 

Mr  Myerson,  a South  Afri- 
can investor  previously  op- | 
posed  by  the  Stewart-Liberty 
family  and  keen  to  boost  the 
value  of  his  17  per  cent  share- 
holding, focused  his  attack  on 
Mr  Cassidy's  plan  saying  it 
would  raise  debt  to  unaccept- 
able levels. 

Liberty's  new  board  will 
meet  early  next  week  to ! 
thrafth  out  a programme  for 
expansion  with  the  new  direc- 
tors determined  not  to  com- 
mit a - sum  which  represents 
about  three  quarters  of  the 
group’s  market  value. 

While  Mr  Cassidy  Insisted 
yesterday  that  the  scheme 
was  “perfectly  within  the 
scope  of  Liberty”  and  that 
“doing  nothing  is  not  an  op- 
tion” the  newcomers  believe 
that  a lot  can  be  done  at  less 
cost 

Mr  Cassidy's  plans  looked 
doomed  from  the  moment  Ms 
Stewart-Liberty  and  Mr 
Myerson  got  together  but  his 
fete  was  sealed  when  one  key 
non-family  shareholder,  the 
Merchant  Navy  Officers’  Pen- 
sion Fund  — on  the  day  be- 
fore the  meeting  declined  to 
use  its  5 per  cent  stake  to 
back  him. 
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The  present  day . . . Shoppers  still  patronise  Liberty  in  the  face  of  firm’s  boardroom  turmoil  photograph:  oarryweashi 


Upper-class 
clan’s  feud 
turns  meeting 
into  a classic 


Shareholders  rally  in  support  of  chief, 
write  JULIA  FINCH  and  TONY  MAY 


NEVER  has  a chair- 
man being  ousted 
bad  so  much  public 
support.  Time  and 
again  at  the  meeting  called 
to  rubberstamp  his 
removal,  shareholders 
questioned  the  victors’  cre- 
dentials and  praised  Dennis 
Cassidy. 

Shareholders’  meetings 
are  often  a good  spectator 
sport  and  yesterday’s  Lib- 
erty gathering,  with  the 
added  edge  of  an  upper- 
class  family  squabble,  was 
a classic. 

Mr  Cassidy  — remark- 
ably cool  for  a man  facing 
the  axe  — took  centre  stage 
at  Staple  Inn  Hall,  in  Lon- 
don — a mock  baronial  af- 
fair complete  with  stained 
glass  windows  and  hammer 
beams.  It  was  the  ideal 
scene  for  the  sprawling  Lib- 
erty clan  to  settle  their  ac- 


count with  a retainer  most 
of  them  never  trusted. 

Flanked  by  four  lieuten- 
ants, Mr  Cassidy  defended 
his  record,  castigated  bis 
predecessors  for  almost 
forcing  the  store  into  bank- 
ruptcy and  outlined  his  vi- 
sion to  make  it  once  again 
one  of  the  world’s  best- 
known  brands. 

Directly  below  him  were 
the  rebels  trying  to  force 
him  out  — senior  represen- 
tatives of  the  founding  fam- 
ily, led  by  Elizabeth  Stew- 
art-Liberty. 

Alongside  them  was  their 
unlikely  co-plotter,  South 
African  corporate  raider 
Brian  Myerson. 

Behind  were  some  200 
Liberty  shareholders,  in- 
cluding assorted  Black- 
mores,  Codlings  and  Mof- 
fetts, who  are  all  related  to 
the  Liberty*  — although  a 


30-year  family  feud  meant 
some  would  back  Mr  Cas- 
sidy rather  than  Elizabeth. 

Time  and  again  small 
shareholders  demanded 
that  Mr  Myerson  and  Odile 
Griffiths  — Elizabeth’s  fi- 
nancial adviser  — spell  out 
their  qualifications  Cor  run- 
ning the  company.. 

The  duo  spoke  once  — to 
say  they  were  saying  noth- 
ing. All  farther  inquiries 
were  greeted  by  silence. 
Their  lack  of  response,  said 
Mr  Cassidy,  was  “not  satis- 
factory”. 

Shareholder  Richard 
Blackmore  accused  Mr 
Myerson  of  using  the  store 
to  make  a fast  buck.  “He 
wants  a quick  profit  on  his 
shares.  Good  luck  to  him. 
So  do  1.  But  I want  to 
achieve  it  by  retailing,  not 
by  passing  bits  of  paper 
around  the  City." 


He  pleaded  for  an  ad- 
journment so  the  family 
could  settle  matters  with 
more  dignity.  A show  of 
hands  shot  down  that  idea. 

The  Liberty  family  didn’t 
escape  criticism  either.  One 
I small  shareholder  said: 
“Sadly,  I have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  current 
members  of  the  Liberty 
family  lack  the  genius  of 
their  predecessors”.  . 

The  debate  rambled  on. 
Shareholders  whose  minds 
should-  have  been  on 
whether  to  fire  the  chair- 
man instead  wanted  to 
know  whether  the  shop 
should  move  to 
Knlghtsbrldge. 

But  90  minutes  later  the 
deed  was  done.  Mr  Cassidy 
withdrew  for  a last  execu- 
| five  lunch  and  spent  the 
afternoon  “doing  a spot  of 
work”  — clearing  his  desk. 


Store  buys  like  it’s  going  out  of  fashion 


ARGAIN  hunters  in 
the  January  sales 
will  have  a ball  at 
Harvey  Nichols,  the 
fashionable  Knightsb ridge  de- 
partment store  that  isn’t  Har- 
rods. The  upmarket  store, 
which  has  established  an  out- 
post in  Leeds  and  a restau- 
rant in  London's  Oxo  Tower, 
admitted  yesterday  that  it 
had  bought  too  much  stock 
and  would  have  to  slash 
prices  after  Christinas. 

The  share  price  fell  22p  to 
IMVjp  on  the  disappointing 
news,  far  below  the  270p  at 
which  the  company  was 
floated  in  April  last  year. 

The  company  admitted  that 
despite  early  enthusiasm  for 
Its  Leeds  store,  which  opened 
in  a blaze  of  publicity  a year 
ago.  sales  had  started  to  de- 
cline within  weeks. 

But  managers  said  that 
sales  were  nevertheless  In 
line  with  the  original  budget 
and  that  the  Leeds  store  was 
profitable. 

Harvey  Nichols,  which  has 
been  planning  to  open  two 
farther  out-of-London  stores, 
said  yesterday  that  it  was  still 
examining  sites  in  Glasgow, 


Harvey  Nichols . . plenty  of  stock  but  a shortage  of  big-spending  customers  to  buy  it 


Edinburgh,  Manchester  and  | 
Newcastle,  it  is  also  looking  i 
for  sites  for  farther  restau- 
rant openings. 

Finance  director  Clive  Mor- 
ton yesterday  tried  to  soothe 
City  nerves  when  he  said: 
"We're  actually  quite  bullish 
about  current  trading,  but  we 
are  going  to  have  to  take  big- 
ger markdowns  in  our  Janu- 
ary sale." 

Current  sales  are  only  3 per 
cent  ahead  of  the  same  period 
last  year. 

Mr  Morton,  was  speaking 
after  reporting  a 10  per  cent 
rise  in  profits  to  SB  miELian  for 
file  six  months  to  the  aid  of 
September.  But  profits  lagged 


behind  sales,  which  grew  by 
almost  a quarter,,  partly  be- 
cause of  special  offers  in  the 
summer  sale  after  disappoint- 
ing business  in  May  and  June. 

Mr  Morton  blamed  a drop  in 
the  number  and  spending 
power  of  Asian  tourists  be- 
cause of  the  strength  of  ster- 
ling. But,  like  other  clothes 
retailers,  the  store  has  also 
suffered  from  the  warm 
autumn  and  the  dip  in  con- 
sumer confidence  which  was 
reflected  in  retail  sales  figures 
published  earlier  this  week. 

Costs  bad  also  increased  be- 
cause of  the-  opening  of  the 
Leeds  store  and  the  Oxo 
Tower  restaurant 
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Parsimony 
rescues 
king  of- 
prestige 

Andrew  Higgins 
In  Hong  Kang 

ONLY  three  days  ago, 
Dickson  Poem  stood  grin- 
ning on  stage  at  a black-tie 
dinner  as  he  accepted  a tro- 
phy as  Businessman  of  the 
Year.  Yesterday,  he  was  back 
In  the  office,  in  his  workday 
attire  of  purple  shirt  and  pur- 
ple tie,  and  back  down  to 
earth. 

A man  who  got  very  rich  by 
selling  flashy  brand  names  to 
Asia’s  new  rich.  Mr  Poon  an- 
nounced glumly  two  pieces  of 
bad  news.  The  feet  that  many 
Asians  now  feel  too  poor  to 
splash  out  on  luxury  goods 
was  partly  responsibly  for 
first-half  profits  at  his  Hong 
Kong-based  retailer  Dickson 
Concepts  (International)  Ltd 
falling  76  per  cent  Problems 
at  Harvey  Nichols,  his  Jewel 
in  the  crown,  added  to  the 
misery. 


Trouble  is  also  brewing  in 
New  York,  where  a bid  for  the 
ritzy  but  bankrupt  Barney’s 
department  store  faces  an 
eleventh-hour  challenge. 
LVMH  Mogt  Hennessey  Louis 
Vuitton’s  DFS  said  earlier 
this  week  that  It  had  begun, 
preliminary  talks  with 
Barney’s  creditors. 

Compared  with  mariy  Aslan 
moguls,  Mr  Poon  Is  still  in  ro- 
bust financial  shape,  how- 
ever. He  avoided  the  tempta- 
tion to  binge  on  easy  credit 
and,  despite  hawking  luxury 
and  having  a personal  pen- 
chant for  expensive  care,  he 
prides  himself  on  corporate 
parsimony.  (A  visitor  to  his 
corporate  suite  was  shocked 
to  find  rat  poison  on  the 
floor.) 

Mr  Poon's  rise  has  been 
spectacular.  He  began  with  a 
small  watch  and  Jewellery 
store  In  1980,  and  now  has 
more  than  360  boutiques  and 
a franchise  for  western  brand 
names  ranging  from  Polo- 
Ralpb  Lauren  to  Brooks 
Brothers.  Along  the  way,  he 
collected  glamorous  escorts 
and  wives,  the  second  of  the 
fetter  being  Michelle  Yeah, 
the  Malaysfan-Chinese  kung- 
fu  star  who  stars  as  the  new 
"Bond  girl”. 


IMF  must  leap 
before  it  looks 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


THIS  is  a dangerous  mo- 
ment for  global  financial 
markets.  The  huge  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  pro- 
gramme mustered  for  South 
Korea  has  foiled  to  calm  the 
panic. 

So  for  this  week  the  won  has 
fallen  29  per  cent  As  has  been 
the  case  since  the  Asia-Pacific 
problem  emerged,  otijer  cur- 
rencies Cram  Thailand  to  Hong 
Kong  have  fallen  in  response. 

Matters  are  not  being 
helped  by  the  second-guessing 
by  economists  of  the  Asian 
rescue  packages.  The  criti- 
cism is  basically  of  three 
kinds: 

That  the  traditional  IMF 
medicine  of  fiscal  tightening 
and  higher  interest  rates  is 
inappropriate;  that  slinging 
large  sums  at  governments  un- 
willing to  implement  reforms 
first  is  a mistake  (as  seei  in 
Russia  as  against  Poland),  and 
that  file  whole  process  of  res- 
cuing every  country  which 

f-nmoqtntn  sight  is  h1igfrted  by 

moral  hazard. 

Each  criticism  no  doubt  has 
same  validity,  but  in  emer- 
gencies, emergency  measures 
are  needed.  And  in  the  cur- 
rent rfimate  the  goal  of  West- 
ern financiers.  Including  US 
deputy  treasury  secretary 
Lawrence  Summers  and  the 
Federal  Reserve's  Alan 
Greenspan,-  is  to  avoid  the 
problem  jumping  continents. 

The  IMF  strategy  may  in- 
deed be  imperfect,  but  the 
r-iftnaira}  way  of  restoring  fi- 
nancial confidence  is  to  make 


toans/UquidHy  available  and 
do  It  fast  Policies  can  be  fixed 
when  stability  has  been 
restored. 


Ernie’s  surprise 

Depending  on  which 
the  way  you  look  at  it, 
Sir  Ernest  Harrison  of 
Racal  is  either  a genius  who 
has  created  more  businesses 
in  liis  lifetime  that  almost  any 
industrialist  in  Britain,  or  an 
old-timer  who  has  hung  on  too 
long  at  the  helm.  What  is  per- 
haps most  astonishing  about 
his  latest  announcement  is 
that  a company  generating 
such  a small  of  profit  — just 
£9.2  million  — still  has  quite 
as  much  value  in  its  cupboard. 

The  two  main  assets  which 
Racal  plans  to  dispose  of  are 
its  remaining  tp'Tom  inter- 
ests — it  has  already  offload- 
ed Vodafone,  now  valued  at 
£12.7  billion  — and  its  date 
communications  bush.  -'<J. 

The  telecoms  enterp*.- 
consists  largely  of  corporate 
telcom  services  and  one  of  the 
largest  private  networks  in 
Britain.  In  the  past  this  might 
not  have  seen  that  attractive 
business,  but  in  this  new 
multi-media  wired  world,  in 
which  comes  which  compa- 
nies like  Energis  which  have 
yet  to  turn  a profit  can  be  val- 
ued at  £900  million,  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that  the  Racal 
network  could  net  a price 
well  in  excess  of  £500  million. 

As  a healthy  lossmaker. 
Data  Communications  is 
something  else,  and  Goldman 
Sachs  may  struggle  to  obtain 
a good  price.  Without  tele- 
coms and  data  communica- 
tions, however.  Racal  will  be 
a very  different  animal. 

As  the  European  defence  in- 
dustry consolidates  there 
should  be  no  shortage  of  buy- 
ers looking  for  a healthy 
order  book,  some  R&D  pipe- 
line and  defence  electronics 
know-how. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,145 

Set 'by Janus 


1 Well-known  drink  of  help  to 
witches  7 (8,6) . 

9  Where  one  might  exchange 
a rand  or  equivalent  (7) 

10  Spot  where  [proceed  to  fast 
(7) 

11  Risky  ties  involving  former 
neighbour  7 (5) ' 

'12  Chief  man  is  perhaps  about 
to  expose  lawlessness  (9) 

13  Retired  abode  for  Russian 
art  (9) 

14  Material  gathered  in  by 

I jnarry  longshoremen  (5) 

15  Send  watch  back  (5) 

17  Express  with  no  restaurant 
car  7(4,5) 

20  It  may  be  used  to  revive 

| male  deer  after  dipping  (9 

22  Problem  for  artist’s  model  (5) 

23  Hangs  around  to  see  toilers 

; atwork(7) 

24  Give  an  account  of  former 

1 flat  (7) 

25  Fruit  seen  In  house  after 
battle  (B^S)' 

Down 


1 Jane  Austen's  candid 
: statesman?  (5,9) 

: 2 One  who  interferes  with  fruit 
It  ks  said  (7) 


□ □ n n □ □ □ 
□non 

£!□□□□□□ 
□onann  □□□□□naa 

□ a d a □ □ 

□□□□□□□□□  anas 

□ □ □ 
□O0D  ncjnEOEdns 
a □ □ □ □ n 
□nannnam  naaniao 
a □ a □ □ □ □ 
□□□□!!□□□□□  □□□□ 

□ □ □ □ p □ D 

□□□□□□  □□□□□□ 


3 He  steals  clarinets  for  repair 
<9) 

4 State  of  a novice  sailor  on  a 
morning  turn  (7) 

5 Rescue  lost  leader  in  wild 
surroundlngs(7) 

6 Classic  sfyfe  displayed  by 
fashion  loons  (5) 

7 Briefly  sign  at  tte  beginning 

P)  . 

8 Examination  of  vulgar 
charm  (6,8) 

14  It  may  be  used  by  corres- 
pondents to  subvert  school 
publication  (9) 

15  Warlike  Roman  poet  7(7) 

17  Played  by  the  amorous 
share  dealer  perhaps  (7) 

18  Harassed  busmen  gasping 
a ray  of  light  (7)  ' 

19  Refrain  from  attributing 
shame  to  mariner  (7) 

21  Severe  on  a writer  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 


Stuck?  Than  cal  our  solutions  fine 
on  0691  338  330.  Gails  cost  sop  par 
minute  «t  si  times.  Sarvice  suppled  by 

k re 


W»K*I 


Foi 


ir'irrr 


bbi 


*tid 


